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LOUIS KOHLER ON MODERN PIANO- 
PLAYING. 


IN recent numbers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, 
Herr Louis Kohler, the well-known teacher of and com- 
poser for the piano, has written two articles, which he has 
entitled “Das Pianistenthum,” in which he treats of the 
modern school of pianoforte-playing, and more especially 


- of the influence of Liszt on the younger generation of 


pianists. Those who are acquainted with Herr Kéhler’s 
studies will be well aware that the turn of his mind is 
thoroughly practical ; and the articles in question are so 
full of sound common-sense, that we think our readers 
will be interested if in these columns we give a summary 
of their contents. Our only regret is that they are too 
long for translation in full. 

Herr Kohler begins his paper by remarking how very 
seldom one hears at concerts a thoroughly satisfying re- 
production of the works of the great masters—such, for 
instance, as Beethoven and Schumann. We prepare our 
minds, he says, from the promising programmes, to hear 
these great compositions with the effect designed by the 
masters who conceived them ; but how seldom the result 
answers our expectations! How often we are only in a 
position to say something complimentary about the player’s 
“touch,” or “technique,” or “fire,” or “ delicacy,” while 
all the time we cannot conceal from ourselves the feeling 
that he has never, so to speak, cracked the shell and got 
at the 4erne/ of the music at all! There are, of course, 
here and there great artists with whom it is otherwise ; but 
many who possess every technical requisite, and who in 
point of mere execution are not inferior to the greatest 
players, fail altogether in their conception of the music. 

Such is, briefly stated, the charge which Herr K6hler 
brings against the large mass of public performers in 
Germany, and it can hardly be denied that English 
pianists, with (of course) many honourable exceptions, 
are open to the same reproach. In support of his accu- 
sations he points to the critiques of concerts which appear 
in the papers, in which he says it is chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, the ¢echnical merits of the player which are 
dwelt upon. Thus the brilliant compositions of Liszt and 
Chopin, which make large demands upon the pianist’s 
mechanical resources, or else smaller pieces, written in 
the “drawing-room” style, are those which are most fre- 
quently to be heard, while works of more intellectual 
conception are seldom (by some pianists never) introduced 
into the programmes. 

It may be said, remarks our author, that the player’s 
choice is forced upon him by the public, and that the 
production of such works as the great classical master- 
pieces would result in nothing more than a succes @estime. 
To this he replies that if we hear the pianist in private, 
the result is the same. Leave the public, he says, alto- 
gether out of the question, and let the pianist play to us 
in his own house, that we may see how far he possesses 
the power of doing justice to the effect on our inmost 
feelings of the music he plays. In the majority of cases 
the result is the same—beautiful, elegant, tasteful “pianist’s 

music,” but all alike ; so that one might say they play like 
so many living machines. What is really wanting in the 
“pianism ” of the present day is sou/—the expression of 
that which the composer designed—which is not unfre- 
quently to be heard in the performances of our voealists, 


41 


but which with players is for the most part wholly 
wanting. 

The cause of this shortcoming on the part of so many 
in other respects most estimable pianists, Hert Kohler 
considers to be mainly the influence of Liszt. For this 
great player he expresses the highest admiration, not 
merely on account of his wonderful, nay, unequalled exe- 
cution, but because of his expression. This, he says, 
which was the growth of his own personality, would have 
remained his own exclusive possession, had it not been 
that his immense technique, which absolutely scoffed at 
all difficulties, gave to his performance “an accent of 
superciliousness which removed all idea of difficulty, and 
was able to sport with the prodigious, and to play with 
playing.” Hence the astonishing effect of his perform- 
ances ; hence, too, the desire on the part of all young 
pianists to do the same and to Pe nent @ Ja Liszt. But 
the difference may easily be conceived between the pro- 
duction of such effects from natural ability on the one side, 
and as the result of diligent practice on the other. Herr 
K6éhler compares it to the difference between the foaming 
ocean and the suds in a barber’s basin. _Liszt’s per- 
sonality too was intimately connected with his playing, 
and his imitators caught at the merely external—they 
flung their hands about over the keyboard, mauled the 
quiet passages, threw back the long hair that in their 
excitement they had let fall over their foreheads, and 
fancied that they were “doing Liszt.” Of course such 
tricks of imitation were soon laughed into disrepute ; but 
one thing remained behind, to the prejudice of art—the 
appearance of a victorious contest of the player with 
technical difficulty. Sometimes the victory is really won; 
sometimes it is only affected ; in either case it isa matter 
which the player should keep to himself ; for technique is 
merely the means, never the end. 

But the “victor,” continues Herr Kéhler, presents 
himself in his Herculean fight with the “ enormous diffi- 
culties” in yet another light. His enthusiasm is (or-must 
appear to be) so roused, that an uninitiated deaf man would 
imagine he saw a St. George in coat of mail striking down 
the dragon; the effect is, consequently, also enormous, on 
the groaning dragon, as on the applauding public. 

Another result of this elevation of mere technique out of 
its proper sphere is, that it becomes a formal mannerism, 
and that instead of giving to each piece of music its appro- 
priate expression, every composition must be played with 
“technique @ Za Liszt.” Now Liszt himself, in spite of his 
personal peculiarities, was sufficiently cosmopolitan as an 
artist to be able to give the appropriate reading to what- 
ever-he played ; and that which is mere mannerism in his 
imitators was to him perfectly natural. 

One more feature of Liszt’s playing Herr Kohler con- 
siders to be, that it was characteristically German. This 
he explains by saying that in German music the central 
point of the whole is not the external form, or the mere 
effect, but the artistic idea underlying the composition. 
The Germans do not talk for the sake of talking, but 
because they have something to say; that this some- 
thing shall be intelligible is the first consideration—how 
it sounds is a secondary matter. Liszt, by reason of his 
great natural endowments, was able to conceive rightly the 
spirit of whatever he performed ; and if in places his 
reading sounded exaggerated or coarse, one has still the 
feeling that it was to him perfectly natural, and that he 
expressed what he felt. But what effect is produced when 
Herr A or Madame B hammers furiously at some special 
passage, with a great show of enthuSiasm, merely because 

iszt played it in that manner? Hence the unnatural 
and unsuitable forcing of the tone, the senseless acce/e- 





rando and ritardando, the constant rubato, which leaves 
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one uncettain whether it is the player or the hearer whose 
head is turned ; hence, too, the affected sweetness. These 
things, our author says, are “ not a copy of Liszt, but only 
the results of an attempt to copy, which poisons all healthy 
intellect, and instead of regular forms, produces only 
grotesque phantoms.” 

To undervalue virtuosity, to condemn bravura alto- 
gether, would be mere folly ; but it should be kept in its 
proper place ; by all means let it be employed in brilliant 
compositions, but never and nowhere at the cost of the in- 
tellectual idea of the music. “The method of performance 
required by the composer should be an absolute law to 
the player ;. wilfully to overstep this is to deceive the 
audience and to calumniate the master.” 

In the concluding part of his articles, Herr Kohler treats 
of the remedies for these evils. ‘These, he says, are two ; 
first, better instruction: and then, self-culture. Let the 
teacher devote his energies to familiarising his pupils with 
the best school of music ; let him give them a thorough 
mastery of technique ; but let them distinctly understand 
that it is merely so much cafital to be expended in 
acquiring the truly beautiful. Let him accustom the pupil 
to the hearing of good performances, in the spirit of the 
original, of the music he practises. And let the artist 
endeavour to educate himself. “See the landscape 
painters, even the most celebrated, who, all the summer 
through, work hard at their ‘ studies from nature,’ in heat, 
wind, and rain, to strengthen their mechanism and train 
their eye with the raw material of truth. Where are 
your ‘studies from nature,’ renowned pianists? When do 
ye ever put aside your culture of technique alone, and 
give yourselves to studying the performance of one of 
those charming simple ‘Volkslieder, that God has 
put in the heart of a child of humanity who knows 
nothing of concerts, to become for many or all an 
interpreter of unspeakable emotions? When will ye 
for once endeavour to draw out the inmost quiet 
wend feeling of a simple Mozart adagio, to warm the 

earts of your hearers? There was one great man 
who died too early, whose misfortune it was with all his 
mastery to be able to produce no living fruit, who could 
not reach the heart, though he only intended to be ‘not 
sentimental,’ but who suffered from the tragic fate, with 
omnipotence to be doomed to zmpotence—such was the 
curse of the misconceived attempt with the Liszt technique 
to become a second Liszt. Tausig has suffered for the 
whole race of pianists, and has left behind him one lasting 
lesson. In that lies the immortality of the greatest of 
the Liszt-technique players. His life and sufferings say 
to us, Cultivate, like Liszt, your own nature. Therein 
recognise the inheritance which Liszt has bequeathed 
to us. 








THE “AGREMENTS” OF RAMEAU AND 
COUPERIN. 


(FROM HERR PAUER’S LECTURES ON THE ART AND SCIENCE 
OF PIANOFORTE-PLAYING-.) 


PREFIXED to Rameau’s works we find an “ Explication 
des Signes d’Agrément,” which gives sixteen different 
examples; No. 1 is a simple trill, which we execute 
with two notes only; our modern execution is for a 


MA 
Sap _—with Rameau it is, however EEcREnee 


consequently it isashake. No 2 isthe so-called “ Cadence 


he indicates this by a line from the left side, which is 
connected with the before-mentioned sign of the trill— 


tan 


namely, thus : =; the execution is the following: 


Seeeeeee ; therefore the higher first note, the so-called 


appoggiatura, is longer, and the shake as before. No. 3, 
the “ Double Cadence,” is merely a turn of double length 

7 a 
beginning with the higher note ; it is marked thus : ae 


and executed See eae No. 4, the“ Doublé,” 


is merely a turn which, however, begins with the higher note, 
the appoggiatura, and not, as at present, with the principal 


Lm 4 so 
note; it is indicated = and executed a= === 
The following signs, 5, 6, 7, 8, may in my opinion be left 
out, as being such as result from the defective state of the 
instrument in Rameau’s time ; however, as I do not wish 
to dictate, but merely to suggest, and as our opinions 

pincé. 


=2)-; 





may differ, I subjoin the examples:—No. 5: 


execution EeEeere. No. 6, “Port de voix,” e(F; execu- 
Etat : eee 
; an pes Re ay 
ion a Nor BG | Se | 
No. 8: Se eer It will thus be seen that 


these four numbers may be played on a modern instru- 
ment by merely accentuating one note more or less. 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 are easy to understand and to re- 





member. 


2 
staccato note. No, 10, the suspension, a= 


is remarkable, as it is in fact our modern portamento 
touch, which is effected in such a manner that the key 
offers a softer resistance to the finger than in the ordinary 


, eaten 
No. 9, “ Son coupé,” |S is merely a 


touch, No. 11, “ Arpége simple,” is marked thus : =2= 


=i 


and executed —S#-82=. If the line intersects the notes 


: | 
from above =e the execution is thus: FEE os No. 12, the 
ee 2 





Appuyée,” or what we should call n appoggiatura; 


\ r 
“ Arpége figuré:” =e No, 13, the“ Arpége 





iia 








galt =elctlU fl hey 


ze 
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necessary to burden the memory with the last two 
“manners,” inasmuch as they are merely ordinary ar- 
peggios ; my audience will recollect that if the line in- 
tersects the lowest note, the arfeggio begins from below, 
and vice versd. More necessary and important for 


accurate execution are Nos. 14 and 15. In No. 14, 
—_— oo= 


=== 2 =— Rameau says, “ La note lide a celle qui 


porte une cadence ou un pincé, sert de commencement 
a@ chacun de ces agréments (The note bound to that 
which makes the cadence or the Jincé, serves as a com- 
mencement for each of these manners) ;” or in music— 


: eo, an 
the digatura,; the example is thus : Bede = 


of which Rameau says: “ Une liaison gui embrasse plu- 
sieurs notes, marque gwil faut les tenir d’un bout de la 
liaison @ Pautre a mesure qu'on les touche .(A ligatura 
which comprises several notes shows that they must be 
kept down from the beginning of the Zigatura to the end 
in the order in which they are played).” So far Rameau. - 
If we consider the object of these azréments, we find 
that their tendency is more to produce a singing effect, a 
continuity of tone, than brilliancy ; and for this reason 
Rameau’s works will decidedly not suffer by being played 
on a modern rich-toned instrument; one or two short 
examples will suffice to show this in a practical manner. 


It is not 


No. 15 concerns 


We now proceed to Couperin, and I cannot do better: 


than let him speak for himself. In the preface to his 
works, published 1713, he says, amongst other things : 
“T have added all the necessary agréments or * manners.’ 
I have carefully observed the exact time of the movement, 
and thé strict value of the notes; and the younger or 
older persons, and the more or less advanced and expe- 
rienced performers, will find my pieces more or less interest- 
ing, more or less difficult in proportion to their own 
faculties. My own experience has taught me that persons 
with a strong hand, possessing a rapid and brilliant exe- 
cution, are not always the best performers of soft, tender, 
and graceful pieces; and I confess that I prefer those 
artists who ‘ouch my heart to those who swrfrise and 
dazzle me. The clavecin is perfect with regard to its 
compass and brilliancy ; but as it lacks the power of in- 
creasing or decreasing the sounds, I shall always be 
thankful to those persons who, by infinite art, aided by 


j taste and refinement, ‘succeed in rendering this instra- 


ment—complete as it is in other réspects—also capable of 
expression and feeling. My ancestors have already done 
a great deal in this direction by their beautiful composi- 
tions, and I have spared no trouble to improve upon and 
to perfect their discoveries. To enable the performer 
better to understand and to execute all my intentions, I 
have added some new agréments besides those generally 
in use, which latter I have also retained.” 

M. Frangois Couperin seems, therefore, to aim at pretty 
nearly the same object as Rameau, although the scope 
and quality of his compositions does not bear out the 
truth of his observations. I am most anxious not to 
trouble and perhaps to confuse my hearers with the enu- 
meration of too many agréments ; for this reason 1 name 
only those of Couperin, which he may claim as his very 
own, and merely observe that he also uses those we have 


already mentioned. We find the “ pincé simple,” or simple 
U 
‘ 

trill, marked =e and executed thus: 7-@-. This sign, 


Ladies, I beg you to fix firmly in your memory, as it occurs 
alsoin Bach and Handel; remember also that a note marked 


=e, therefore without the oblique line crossing it, means 
=e 


a trill executed with the upper note, namely, PEs the 


same sign with a line from above crossing it, means a 


trill executed with the lower note, namely, If these 


SF. 
signs are over a minim, the length of the trill is doubled, 
namely, fore Another manner of Couperin is called 


NA 


“Port de voix simple.” It is written SSS and 
executed Bes eae. “ Port de voix cowdé” is thus: 


SSS eae therefore a simple accacciatura. The 


“tremblement appuyé” means a shake beginning with the 
higher, namely, the appoggiatura note ; the “ tremblement 
fermé” means a shake beginning on the real or principal 
note. Couperin further calls the long shake with the /ower 
note “ pincé-continu,” and the shake with the higher note, 
“¢tremblement continu.” The,“ tierce coulée en montant” 


| ! 
is written thus : === and executed BE If the line 
between the two notes stands from left to right, the Aigher 


note begins, namely, RE, All the other agréments to 





be found on the register of Couperin are identical with 
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those of Rameau. Rameau’s pieces require for their right 
interpretation, purity, suavity, and a certain dreaming soft- 
ness of expression on the performer’s part. Couperin, on 
the other hand, ought to be played with exquisite neatness, 
sharpness of accent, and precision in all the little embel- 
lishments. 








“WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN’S INSTRUMEN- 
TATION.” 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of the Ist of April 
contains an article under the above heading, signed 
“CC. A, B.,” which starts with the following remark :-— 

“In speaking of a recent performance at the Crystal 
Palace of Beethoven’s ‘Choral Symphony,’ we expressed 
surprise that Mr. Manns or any other conductor should 
attempt a performance of this tremendous work without 
the adoption of Wagner’s suggestions for a modification 
of the instrumentation of certain passages which have 
always failed to realise the composer’s manifest inten- 
tions.” The writer then goes on to say that he is fully 
“convinced that the time is not very far distant when 
the adoption of Wagner’s suggestions will be regarded 
as much a sine gud non for {a due presentation of the 
‘Choral Symphony’ as Mozart’s additional accompani- 
ments to the Messiah are now.” After this he gives a 
pretty fair exposition of Wagner’s views and suggestions 
about the desirable alterations for the 9th Symphony, 
which I will enumerate here for the sake of brevity, as 
follows :-— 


1. Modifications of xwances in order to secure a 
distinct production of the melodic element. 

2. Recommendations for adding horns and chro- 
matic trumpets to the well-known melody in the 
scherzo, for which Beethoven has employed 
wood instruments only. (Breitkopt’s Full Score, 

“page 77.) 

2, Recommendations for letting the violins and flute 
play in several bars an octave higher than 
written in the grand part of the scherzo. (Breit- 
kopf’s Full Score, page 91.) 

4. Suggestions for altering the melodic phrases in 
the wood instruments in those well-known eight 
bars of the first movement at pages 19 and 53 
of Breitkopf’s Full Score. 

5. Recommendations for altering the tenor part in 
the vocal quartett in B natural, page 265, Full 
Score. 


The article finishes as follows: “It remains, therefore 
for conductors to decide whether it is better to continue 
the practice of presenting Beethoven’s works exactly as 
they stand, or to adopt sych emendations as Wagner has 
proposed. To us the choice seems to be between an 
obstinate adherence to ‘the letter which killeth,” or a 
judicious adoption of ‘the spirit which giveth life.” 

Now in replying on the present occasion to “C. A. B..” 
I would first call his attention to the absence of all parallel 
between the case of Mozart’s additions to Handel, and 
Wagner’s emendations of Beethoven, inasmuch as the 
scores of Handel were left in a deplorably incomplete 
state as regards the modern orchestra, whereas those of 
Beethoven are in every way complete productions. In 
the second place. 1 beg to assure him that I belong to 
those who are always willing to learn, and that I there- 
fore procured a copy of Wagner’s pamphlet as soon as I 
knew of its existence; and next I will state why I have 


1. The modifications of nuances needed no special 
pointing out, for every conductor who possesses 
the necessary talent and culiure for his post, 
knows but too well that a goodly number of 
scores by the older masters require these modifi- 
cations, in consequence of the larger number of 
strings we are compelled to employ in our larger 
concert-rooms, 

The suggestion for reinforcing Beethoven’s melodies 
for wood instruments, by horns and piston- 
trumpets, I repudiate 2 foto, because the classic 
colouring of the author’s original would be vul- 
garised, if not wholly destroyed. 

. The suggestion for letting the first violin and flute 
play portions of their parts an octave higher, I 

esitate to adopt, because I do not wish to bring 
that impure intonation into Beethoven’s sym- 
phony which, in consequence of an undue 
demand on the capabilities of the executants, 
made by many composers of our day, is such an 
unpleasant feature whenever their works are 
roduced. 

the suggested alterations of the eight bars for 
wind instruments in the first movement are quite 
unwarrantable, and Wagner’s analysis is here 
entirely wrong. The principal characteristic of 
this agitated tone group of eight bars is close 
imitation, both tonically and metrically, of the 
first four notes of the subject ; Wagner’s extra- 
ordinary alteraticr:s, which require actually 
omissions of parts in order to fit his views, 
destroy that characteristic tonically, almost 
entirely. 

5. The recommendation to alter the solo tenor part 
in the quartett in B major must have sprung 
from Wagner’s presence at some German fesit- 
val long ago, at which the solos were sung by 
amateurs. The part in question is no doubt 
troublesome, but has been sung in England over 
and over again most satisfactorily. 


+g 


be 


4. 


“C, A. B.” must therefore, I fear, continue to express 
his surprise. At any rate he must forego the pleasure of 
hearing Wagner’s Beethoven at the Crystal Palace as 
long as the direction of the musical department is confided 
to myself ; and I trust that all who may follow me may 
at least agree with me in this, that Beethoven’s works 
require no such*alterations as are suggested by Herr 
Wagner, considered as they are by all, except a small 
minority, as the most perfect monuments of musical art 
in existence. A. MANNS. 


[The above article is reprinted from the programme of the.Crystal 
Palace Concert on the 25th ult. We have requested Mr. Manns’ 
permission to insert it, because we desire a fair and full discussion 
of the important question at issue, and think that both sides should 
be impartially heard. We regret, however, that we cannot agree 
with Mr. Manns as to “the absence of all parallel between the case 
of Mozart's additions to Handel, and Wagner’s emendations of 
Beethoven.” It is quite true in one sense that ‘‘the scores of 
Handel were left in a deplorably incomplete state as regards the 
modern orchestra;” but that this was a matter not of necessity, but 
of choice, is proved by an examination of the scores themselves. 
The only instruments to be found in Mozart's score which were 
unknown te Handel are the clarinets ; and that the latter could, 
and when so disposed did, employ his instruments in a very similar 
way to Mozart himself, is to be seen in such songs as ‘‘ Wise men 
flattering” in Yudas Maccabeus, where, in addition to the strings, 
flutes, oboes, bassoons, and horns are employed, not merely to fil 
up the harmony, but in solo combinations with the voice ; and still 
more in the solo ‘‘When Thou tookest upon Thee”’ in the short Ze 
Deum in A, where a flute and bassoon so/é are used in the identical 





not followed the suggestions it contains, 


manner in which we find them in Mozart’s accompaniments to such 


ea 
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songs as ‘‘ But Thou didst not leave,” and ‘‘ How beautiful are the 
feet.”’ It is er from such instances as these (and more might be 
iven) that Handel could, had he been so disposed, have scored his 
fesstah quite as fully as Mozart did forty years later, but that he 
erred to adopt a different system. In other respects, moreover, 
ozart has taken quite as great liberties with Handel's text as 
Wagner ol ag to do with Beethoven's. In several of the 
choruses he has allotted to soloists passages which Handel wrote 
for the whole vocal mass ; he gives soprano songs to the tenor, and 
vice versd ; and two movements, ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” and 
‘If God be for us,” he entirely rewrites; and in the edition of the 
score published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, not the least hint of 
Handel's original intentions is to be found. 

The real justification of Mozart's additional accompaniments is 
not the poverty of Handel’s scores, but the fact that these accom- 
paniments bring out the composer’s ideas into clearer relief, and are 
such as he might presumably have written had he lived fifty years 
later. It seems to us, therefore, that there is a close po to 
the proposals of Wagner with respect to the 9th Symphony. In 
Beethoven's time ventilhorns were not known ; had they been, can 
it be doubted that he would have made use of them? In the pas- 
sage in the scherzo, concerning which the battle rages most fiercely, 
it becomes a simple question whether or not the important theme 
which Beethoven has given to the wood instruments shall be 
heard. We must do Mr. Manns the justice to say that whenever 
the symphony is played under his direction he always does his 
utmost, by modifying the force of the strings, to render it audible ; 
but we cannot add that either under him or any other conductor 
have we ever heard the passage given in such a manner that_we 
could have distinguished the subject had we not known it pre- 
viously, It seems to us to be one of the few miscalculated orches- 
tral effects which were the result of the composer's total deafness. 
We yield to none in our objections to altering the works of a great 
composer, except in cases where he has evidently not realised his 
own intentions— as, for example, in some of Beethoven’s earlier 
sonatas, where passages have certainly been modified because of 
the incompleteness of the old keyboard. The present appears to 
us. clearly a case in point. Beethoven's ideas do not, and cannot, 
come out clearly as he has scored them. 

If, however, every note is to be considered sacred, we are at a 
loss to see how Mr. Manns can justify the allotting of the pianis- 
simo passage for the chorus in this symphony (p. 239 of Breitkopf’s 
conn 98 the solo voices, as we have repeatedly heard it at the 
Crystal Palace. We do not condemn the alteration—quite the 
reverse ; but if a change may be made in one place, why not in 
another? Without going so far as to accept all Wagner’s proposed 
emendations, we at least give him credit for being actuated by the 
desire to bring out what he believes to be Beethoven's ideas into 
the clearest possible light, and not (as many people seem to think) 
a reckless innovator who alters from mere self-will and egotism.— 
Ep. M. M. R.] 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE* 


THIS book scarcely fulfils its laudable object. It professes 
to state and to explain the scope and intentions of what 
is now generically termed the Music of the Future—that 
is to say, it professes to make clear the philosophical and 
artistic bases upon which Wagner and Liszt have con- 
structed those compositions which are so often inveighed 
against by those whom the author of the present volume 
terms “ musical Philistines,” as being full of “ sound and 
fury, signifying (to them) nothing.” 

Now, to any one who would do this, both the com- 
posers themselves, and also the ignorant, but perhaps 
musically enthusiastic public, would owe a debt of 
gratitude. The former would feel that at least the 
honesty and definiteness of their intentions had been 
clearly set forward ; the latter would be sensible that, 
whether or no they appreciated the specimens of art which 
had been placed before them, or agreed with their funda- 
mental canons, they at least understood what they were 
admiring, or what they were disagreeing with. It is the 
greatest possible mistake to suppose that all the hostility 
which may be displayed towards an overture of Wagner's 


***Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future: Hist d 
fsthetics.” By Franz Hiiffer, Chapman and Hall, — piety 





or a symphony of Liszt’s is either to be taken as coming 
from an Italian-opera-going public on the one hand, or 
from interested opponents on the other. No doubt 
nationality, in the sphere of custom and taste, has some- 
thing to do with it; but of the entire audience who fill 
St. James’s Hall, either at the performance of a concert 
given by the Wagner Society, or to hear such selections 
from Liszt as are given periodically with such zealous 
and untiring enthusiasm by Mr. Walter Bache, a quarter 
perhaps is attracted by the music itself, another is present 
because it in some respects is the fashion to be so, while 
a full half go empty away—not inveighing against the 
music, not bent on forming combinations to put it down, 
but simply not understanding it. Hence any one who 
would set plainly and straightforwardly before ignorant, 
yet at the same time eager, inquirers what this music 
really is, upon what principle it is composed, what aims 
it sets itself to fulfil—who would do this quite apart from 
nonsensical rhapsodies about “the inarticulate longings 
of the soul,” and from useless eulogies of the composers 
themselves—would be heartily welcomed through the 
medium of what he might be pleased to write. But 
just as this must be done, if the theories of Wagner and 
Liszt are to be made as intelligible to a musical public as 
the theories of Mr. Darwin have been made by his enter- 
taining volumes to a public interested in natural history, 
so assuredly will a work of this sort never be done by 
such books as that which lies before us. 

Persons taking it up, desirous for information, are 
likely to be repelled on two grounds—first, because it 
tells them nothing about the real thing which they 
wish to know; and secondly, because its literary 
aspect is so positively unendurable. It is a curious 
thing that editors of the first English newspapers and 
periodicals will accept articles on musical subjects which 
they would not even condescend to look over did they 
relate to any other. Hence we have the Atheneum 
actually printing musical criticisms which speak of the 
Crystal Palace as “The Sydenham Glass House,” or 
which, in alluding to a suite of Raff’s, and to a perform- 
ance of Herr Joachim’s, describe “ the suite and the Herr 
as carrying off the honours!” Hence, too, we have the 
editor of the Fortnightly Review accepting for his pages 
a considerable portion of the present volume of essays, 
which, whatever their ability in other respects, would, we 
imagine, have had to be considerably recast in point of 
style, had their subject been any other than what it is. 
That a writer should be able to express himself clearly, 
and to show some literary ability, before he puts himself 
forward in print, ought to be just as necessary to success 
in musical as in other literatures. One nearly always 
feels in looking through musical articles, or in reading 
musical books, that with whatever ability from that point 
of view their authors may be credited, in other respects 
their workmanship is at par, if not considerably below it. 
One notable exception should be made, and it only serves 
to show howa man may appeal to a public if he can prove 
himself to be well informed, and to have the ability of 
appealing to tastes outside the mere musical groove. 
Let any one compare Mr. E. Dannreuther’s pamphlet— 
Wagner and his Tendencies—with the present volume, and 
the distinction will be at once apparent. 

By far the larger portion of this work is devoted to 
what purports to be an explanation of the Wagnerian 
theory. It is to that section of the volume we shall 
confine our attention. 

Dr. Hiiffer commences by stating that the first three 
movements of the 9th Symphony of Beethoven are the 
triumph of “ absolute music,” a term which is justly de- 
scribed by a writer in the Academy as somewhat vague, 
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and the meaning of which in the author’s sense is not, we 
think, stated throughout the book at all. He goeson 
to say that— 


‘In this very splendour of artistic perfection we indistinctly, but 
no less certainly, feel the want of something that remains unex- 
pressed, and by acknowledging this want . eed a 
introducing into the last movement of his D minor symphony, the 
human word as a firm basis for his lofty aspirations, thoven has 
at the same time ushered in a new period of his art.” 


Now, we shall not enter upon the question whether or 
no this was actually Beethoven’s intention. It will be suf- 
ficient for our purpose to assume with the writer of this book 
that it was, and that henceforth music was necessarily to be 
constructed upon a “ poetic basis.” Neither shall we con- 
trovert his statement, that “music and poetry by both their 
powers and weaknesses are referred to each other’s aid, and 
theresult of their combination will be of a higher order than 
is attainable by any of them in their separate state.” This 
our author assumes to be Wagner’s case. An inquirer is 
led therefore to suppose that Wagner’s idea is that a drama 
is not perfect apart from music. Very good. He wants in 
that case an explanation of this. He wants to be told how 
Wagner would treat long soliloquies ; how he would ex- 
press repartee ; how he would contrive to excite at the 
same time the interests of the play-goer and the sympa- 
thies of the musician ; how he would manage neither to 
sacrifice the words to the music, nor the music to the 
words, but to maintain the proper relative position of both. 

Of all this nothing is told him. He is informed that 
nothing short of endless musical quotation could explain 
it. But, then, why is he to be deprived of the endless 
musical quotation? Why profess to explain a thing, and 
then just stop short of the explanation? Why write 
a book for the public which is only intended for musi- 
cians? Why in this case write a book at all? In fact, 
throughout the entire essay, the seeker for information is 
as good as told that he has no business to ask for it, and 
every one who is not at once struck dumb with the force 
and accuracy of the Wagner revelation is treated either as 
an idiot or an enemy, or as a combination of both. 

Precisely the same criticism holds good about the 
explanation of the Lectmotiv. It is rather more fully 
stated than the Wagnerian theory respecting the union 
between music and poetry, but to the uninitiated it is void 
of anything like intelligible explanation, It is very well 
to assume that— 


“The increase of musical intensity and dramatic unity which is 
thus effected (z.c., by the Lec¢moftiv) in the musical conception of a 
character or idea is of course obvious.” 


Very obvious, no doubt, to Dr. Hiiffer, but hardly, we 
think, to a public whose probable idea of an opera is 
William Tell or Don Giovanni, They want to know 
how the Lettmotiv makes the difference to a “musical 
conception of a character or an idea,” and what the idea 
is which it gives, which would be wanting without it. 
Of coutse they are ignorant, but then they want instruction. 
They have been fed, it may be, on husks, but they are 
not likely to accept bread if they are unable to distinguish 
it from stone. 

We do not allude to the philosophical basis which the 
author maintains as being that upon which Wagner's 
work is constructed, not because we are indifferent to it, 
but because we think Dr. Hiiffer is in this respect content 
to state his case without proving it. An epitome of the 
philosophy both of Kant and Schopenhauer is given us 
in the outset of the book, and we are informed that the 
system of the latter is that which Wagner has adopted. 
Naturally we look for some further explanation of what 


ference to Schopenhauer, the “ powerful sway” of whose 

philosophy is, we are told, most distinctly perceptible in 

Tristan und Isolde, we read nothing either of philo- 

sophers or philosophy from one end of the essay ta the 
other. Musical quotations from 7ristan und Isolde we 
certainly have, but evidently these are not intended to 
explain the relation between Wagner’s music and Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy. The fact is, as far as the explanation 
in this volume of the philosophic basis of Wagner’s art 
is concerned, Dr. Hiiffer might just as well have told us 
that it was founded on the Institutes of Calvin, or the 
system of Confucius. If he really had any explanation 
to offer concerning the metaphysical aspect of Wagner’s 
music, we ought to have had it. If the thing could not be 
explained, but must, if to be understood at all, be appre- 
ciated instinctively, we should have been told so. hat 
a book of this kind must supply, if it is to serve the 
purposes for which it is intended, are facts and informa- 
tion. It is supposed to offer to the inquiring and unin 

itiated that explanation and instruction which shall show 
them that there is a reason for, and an intelligibility in, 
the German music of the present day, much as it may 
differ from all that they may have been accustomed to 
consider as music previously. But nothing of this sort 
is to be found in it. We have certain biographical 
notices of the various composers to whom it alludes—we 
hear that “ Wagner is of a rather reserved and extremely 
gentlemanly deportment ”—we are led to infer that there 
is no conductor in the world like him—we have rather 
more than the usual quantity of padding in the shape of 
“ inarticulate yearnings,” “longings of the soul,” “conscious 
strife for ideal aims,’ and so forth ad infinitum. In 
Tristan und Isolde “ the very passion of love,” we are 
told, “is made the symbol of the supreme transfusion of 
the separate Zo into the nature of the beloved object.” 
All this kind of thing we have, but the only two things 
which could make the book of use to the student we have 
not—we have no facts and no information which make 
Wagner’s musical theories intelligible to us—that is to 
say, supposing we knew nothing of them before. If the 
book is intended for musicians, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive its raison d’éire. If it is intended for the public in 
general, they cannot learn from it what its author mani- 
festly intends it should teach them. They will not under- 
stand the “music of the future” any better for having 
read it, though they will find an excellent account of Lohen- 
grin, and an interesting dissertation on the history and 
characteristics of the Volkslied. They may desire—let us 
hope they will—to hear every note they can of the music 
both of Wagner and Liszt; but if the work of these artists 
is to them in any sense a riddle, it is one which Dr. 
Hiiffer’s book will not help them to solve. A. D. 


Foreign Correspondence, 


— 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 

LEIPziG, Aprii, 1874. 
THE three last Gewandhaus concerts of the season which 
has just come to a close, offered a great many good works, 
excellently performed. The orchestral performances on 
these evenings were exemplary. We may mention parti- 
cularly the G major symphony (No. 13, Breitkopf and 
Hartel’s edition) by Haydn, the C major symphony 
with the fugue by Mozart, and Beethoven’s 9th Sym- 
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unparalleled, were performed at the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth concerts, and we can only use words 
of high aesnowiedgmens with regard to the orchestral 
performance. Such unlimited praise we cannot extend 
to the execution of the vocal part of the gth Symphony. 
The choir was no doubt excellently trained, and it sung 
with decision, in tane, and with unmistakeable enthusiasm, 
but this does not counterbalance the fact that, in compari- 
son with an ata full orchestra, the chorus was 
numerically weak. A chorus which is not more numerous 
than the accompanying orchestra will never be able to 
produce the due effect in a work like the 9th Symphony. 
The solos were sung by Mlle. Marie Sartorius, from 
Cologne ; Mlle. Radecker, of this town ; Herr Erl, from 
Dresden, and Herr Gura. The execution of the solos in 
the 9th Symphony requires a devout study of the parts 
conjointly, otherwise one cannot get rid ofa feeling of 
uneasiness in the extremely difficult solo passages, however 
much each single factor may try to sustain his own part. 
It is not for four solo voices, but one quartett. Although 
everything kept together properly and correctly, there was 
a want of deep feeling in the ¢out ensemble. This depth 
of feeling appears to us to be extremely necessary. The 
singers—least of all the conductor—cannot be reproached 
for this. An unfortunate circumstance alone was the 
regretable cause of it. At the very last the lady who was 
to have sung the soprano became indisposed, and Mlle. 
Sartorius undertook the part at a moment’s notice. 

The other orchestral works played at the concerts were 
the overture “Zu einem Trauerspiel,” by Woldemar Bar- 
giel ; the Variations on a Theme by Haydn, by Brahms ; 
the Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven, and at the concert 
for the benefit of the poor the new symphony, Lenore, by 
Raff, and Beethoven’s Prometheus overture. The overture 
by Bargiel is a work from which, in spite of several weak 
points, we cannot withdraw our sympathy. A warm- 


hearted feeling pervades the work, which constrains us to | be 


overlook what is unfinished and imperfect. We liked this 
overture when we first met with it, about seventeen years 
ago, and still think it is the best of Bargiel’s productions. 

e have already, in earlier letters, expressed our opinion 
about the variations by Brahms, and cannot say anything 
else for them now. The piece is a spirited experiment, to 
which we cannot ascribe any deeper meaning. The 
Pastoral Symphony and the Prometheus overture were 


_ very welcome, as works of Beethoven which are but 


seldom heard. The most important novelty of the whole 
winter was Raff’s 5th Symphony (Zenore). Raff divides 
this work into three parts. The first, “ Liebesgliick,” con- 
tains a symphonic movement and an andante guasi 
larghetto, entirely in the form of a symphony-adagio. 
These two movements have our entire approbation ; 
especially the first, which for form and contents must be 
reckoned among the best of Raff’s music. ‘“ Trenniing,” 
the second part, regarded from a musical point of view, 
is a large, brilliantly instrumented “ Warriors’ March,” 
in the trio of which are expressed the feelings of the lovers 
at separation. However effective this movement may be 
elsewhere, for instance in the opera, it appears out of 
place, coming as it does after two movements written in 
the best symphonic style, as it is unequal in invention 
and style to its predecessors. The third part is called 
* Wiedervereiniging im Tode,” Introduction and Ballad 
(after Biirger’s renowned poem “ Lenore”). Here we are 
entirely in the sphere of descriptive music. Raff skilfully 
illustrates Biirger’s poem, and adds very effectively in the 
reconciliatory end “ Die Wiedervereinigung im Tode.” 
However interesting this movement may be in its details, 
the unity of a great musical work is wanting. Much 
appears to be loosely set together, but not forming an 





organic, well-developed whole. We admire in it many 
artistic individualities of instrumental tone-painting, but 
the whole does not strike us as harmonious. We must 
express our regret when we see that such a highly-gifted 
master, as Raff has undoubtedly proved himself tc be in 
his 3rd Symphony, in the three first movements of his 
Wald-symphony, and again in the two first movements of 
Lenore, should begin so many of his highly-important 
tone-creations in the noblest style, and then dull the 
impression by introducing programmatic movements. 
Wherefore, we ask, wherefore this medley of styles in one 
and the same work? The few specimens of classical 
rogramme music, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and 
endelssohn’s overtures, give, and are only intended to 
give, musically reflected moods (as the titles of the single 
movements show). But incidents and well-defined situa- 
tions are certainly not to be entirely and exclusively 
ictured by means of music. We decidedly require the 
oundation of language, of poetry. And even then we 
only see again and again, that the music can only express 
a frame of mind, but never an objective view. The lyrical 
would be, of all the different kinds of poetry, the most 
suitable to join the music, and the most fruitful, because 
it does not aim at the production of scenes, but rather at 
exciting impressions and feelings. Programme-music, 
produced by instrumental means only, is, from our point 
of view, something quite opposed to the very nature of 
music itself. Music can only, in combination with poetry, 
help to illustrate those contemplations which are given 
accurately in words. But enoughof this. Too much has 
already been said and written, earlier and later, on this 
theme, and we do not properly understand why. If we 
possessed as many really important productions in de- 
scriptive music, and of as highly-gifted masters, as we 
possess of those that exclude everything descriptive (we 
naturally only speak of instrumental works), there would 
some ground for raising the question. 
Herr Isidor Lotto and Herr Jacques Rensburg were 
the solo instrumentalists of the late Gewandhaus concerts. 
Both played concertos of their own ; however, Rensburg’s 
cello concerto greatly surpasses Lotto’s violin concerto in 
musical value. Moreover, Herr Lotto is an eminent 
virtuoso, and executes the most daring difficulties with 
faultless certainty. It is a great pity that he is such an 
extreme virtuoso, and that he only plays brilliant concert- 
compositions, which offer no greater enjoyment than the 
performer’s overcoming the most extreme difficulties. 
The cello performances of Rensburg produce by far 
greater effect. We have often in these pages expressed 
our opinion of the neatness of his playing. How much 
Herr Rensburg has obtained here the sympathy of all 
true friends of art, will be most plainly seen from his 
repeated appearances at the Gewandhaus concerts. A 
new concert air, “ Almansor,” by Reinecke, was finely sung 
by Herr Gura, and met with well-merited applause. The 
performance of the Walpurgisnacht, by Mendelssohn, 
was rendered likewise very excellent by the aid of Herr 
Gura. 

On Good Friday, as annually, the performance of Sé 
Matthew's’ Passion, by Bach, took place in the St. 
Thomas Church, in a very satisfactory manner. Of the 
soloists we mention, as very excellent, Miles. Thekla 
Friedlaende? (soprano) and Adele Assman (alto), and 
Herr Carl Schneider, the approved singer of the 
Evangelist. 

At the annual distribution of prizes at the Conserva- 
torium, Herr Huber, from Zurich; Mr. Jefiery, from 
Plymouth ; and Miss Georgiana Harris, from Boston 
have received prizes. These are the most highly-gifted 
and the furthest advanced scholars of the establishment. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, April 12, 1874. 
THE report of the concerts during the last four weeks will, 
I hope, for the last time overtake that of the opera, as the 
season is making its last efforts. The eighth and last 
Philharmonic concert opened with a Trauerspiel overture, 
a new but, this time, poor invention by the younger Gri- 
dener, who has been always more fortunate. Schumann’s 
piano concert was performed by Herr Briill with much 
élan. A Larghetto from the third symphony by Spohr 
seemed to half the audience too tame; nevertheless, it 
was well chosen to show the contrast with the following 
“ Eroica,” which was played with great perfection. The 
programme of the Singacademie was rich enough : three 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Spriiche,” Lotti’s “ Crucifixus,” “ An 
die Sonne,” an earlier chorus by Schubert, an Ave Maria, 
a mild unison-song for soprano voices, by Robert Franz, 
“Die Nacht,” a nice chorus by Rheinberger, and a pleas- 
ing reapers’ chorus from Liszt’s Prometheus. In addition 
we heard a psalm for two sopranos by Marcello, and three 
songs by Wagner, some of his earlier compositions, the 
first, “ Schlaf holdes Kind,” being very expressive, sung 
with much feeling by Frl. Seehofer, whose former excellent 
voice is now cruelly ruined. The second extra concert of 
the Musikverein, conducted by Brahims, was devoted to 
Handel’s Solomon, which has not been heard in Vienna 
since the year 1831. The result wasglorious. Certainly, 
the work was shortened by omitting the less interesting 
numbers. The choruses, “ Mayno rash intruder,” “From 
the censer,” “ Swell the full chorus,” and “ Draw the tear,” 
were of immense effect, and found an excellent execution. 
Likewise the duet, “ Welcome as the dawn of day,” the 
recitative, “ Israel, attend,” the aria, “‘ Can I see my infant 
gor’d?” and “ Beneath the vine,” could find no better in- 
terpreters than Frauen Wilt and Bettelheim ; the tenor 
part was sung by Herr Walter, and at the organ presided 
Herr Bibl, from the Imperial Chapel. The audience was 


mistake. To see Licinius and Jason in their white cravats, 
and Medea, Julia, or Electra in a blameless concert dress, 
is an offence, and no singer and no hearer can grow warm, 
Of the soloists only Frl. Dillner, Frau Wilt, and Herr 
Miiller approached a style which, for the present, is as 
good as lost. As a curiosity I mention that /domeneo, 
which was first performed in Munich in January, 1781 
was played in Vienna no earlier than 1806, then in 1818 
and 1819. Medea was given in Vienna in 1802, and Ves- 
talin in 1810; Mme. Ernst was a first-rate Medea in the 
year 1832. Another performance with the modest chorus 
of the Cacilien-Verein was to be heard in the so-called 
Italian church; it was the Passion oratorio by Hermann 
Schiitz (1585—1672). The work, compiled from the four 
“Passions” of the same composer, edited by Riedel in 
Leipzig, would be interesting enough to hear once in one 
of the London churches, for instance, in St. Anne, Soho. 
In another church Haydn’s “Seven Words” were. per- 
formed, and attracted a very large and attentive audience. 
To finish with the societies, I mention still the Manner- 
gesangverein, which performed in its last concert choruses 
by Esser, Mendelssohn, Bruch, Schubert, Speidel, and 
Engelsberg ; the latter a favourite of the choral unions from 
his poetical songs for chorus and also for single voices, 
for the most part published by Wessely in Vienna. In 
the fifth and sixth quartett soirée by Hellmesberger the 
name of Spohr was twice on the programme: a piano 
quintetto in C minor and the double quartett in E minor 
proved again that we have no reason to neglect the com- 
poser of Fessonda. The quartett by Beethoven, Op. 130, 
closed again a series of performances which can proudly 
date back to the year 1849. Among the numerous private 
piano concerts I mention only that of Frau Menter and her 
husband, the famous cello-player, Herr Popper. The fair 
pianist proved again to be one of the first living virtuosi ; 
she overcomes the greatest difficulties easily ; her technical 
execution, her vigour, endurance, and infallibility are 
stupendous; it is an uncommon fire which circulates in 
those veins. She roused the audience to enthusiasm, and 


enraptured, and decidedly Handel singing the song of | the plaudits, recalls, garlands, and bouquets seemed never 


love was more to the taste of those listeners, than the same 
man glorifying the prophets and apostles. At this time 


ending. Frau Menter performed Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 
81, Schumann’s Etudes symphoniques, “Gretchen am 


we heard two oratorios by Handel in the space of three | Spinnrade,” as arranged by Liszt, mazurka by Chopin, the 
evenings, as the Messiah was performed on Easter Sunday | so-called ‘“‘ Etude auf falschen Noten,” by Rubinstein, and 


in the Hofoper (for the benefit of the Pensions-fond) ; but | the Tarantella (AZasaniello) by Liszt. 


Herr Popper, as a 


the house was not half filled, and the impression not the | gallant husband, had chosen some suitable pieces to 


right one. Here on the stage, with its pomp on other 


render himself only a secondary partner; but he was no 


days, with the want of an organ, with a small chorus, tired | less honoured with recalls, being a real singer on his in- 


by its daily work, how could it be possible that such a | strument. 


Abbé Liszt, after having performed several 


deep work should be rightly appreciated? Yet great ap-| times in Pesth, Oldenburg, and Presburg, was again heard 
plause was not wanting, much more even than I heard | in Vienna on Easter Monday, but this time only in a 
once in London, when Mme. Lind sang in Exeter Hall, | private concert arranged in the palace of Prince Auer- 


in January, 1864 ; and even the “ Hallelujah ” found only | sperg, and again for a benevolent purpose. 


about a dozen hands giving their approbation! 


Certainly the 


f A great | audience was the finest to be seen, and the result answered 
many numbers, among which I missed painfully “ Behold | the intention. 


Liszt performed Beethoven’s variations, 


the Lamb of God,” were left out, though the performance | Op. 34, and pieces by- Schubert, Chopin, and, with his 
lasted three hours. The choruses “ Lift up your heads” | pupil, the Countess Dénhof, the impromptu for two pianos 


and “ Worthy is the Lamb” were not energetic enough 


;| by Reinecke (on the “Alpen fee,” from Schumann’s 


the “ Wonderful !” had no power ; and in the “ Hallelujah” | Manfred). 


the chorus (about a hundred voices) was evidently too 


small. The soli were sung by Frauen Materna, Bettelheim 


Herr Walter and Rokitansky, of whom Fray Bettelheim 
The Messiah was 


and Herr Rokitansky were the better. 


The Italian Opera, under Mme. Patti (Theater an der 
,; Wien), is at a great loss : the Spanish tenor, Sig. Stanio, 
as successor of Sig. Nicolini, did not arrive, and the tenor, 
Sig. Giuliano Gayarre,a feeble substitute for Sig. Nicolini, 


last performed the year 1862, 9th November, at the jubilee | found his reception too severe, and refused to continue 
of the Musikverein, Herr Herbeck being the conductor. | his co-operation under the pretext of illness. Immediately 
This time the much-burdened Kapellmeister, Herr Otto | the telegraph is set in motion, and meanwhile the com- 
Dessoff, on that and on the following evening, on which | pany takes refuge in some single scenes from different 


(likewise for the same benevolent purpose) were performed | operas. 


During a visit to Pesth, Mme. Patti and her 


as a concert the second act of /domeneo, the third act of | company have given two concerts with great éc/at. Mme. 





Medea, and the first act of Vestalin, 





The whole was a| Patti was also honoured by the Emperor with the title of 
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Kaiserliche Kammersingerin, a distinction which, and 
with reason, she looked for long ago. The great artist 
lastly performed Gilda before a large and enraptured 
audience; it was the same opera (Rigoletto) in which 
poor Gayarre, in “La donna é mobile,” displeased, and 
refused to repeat the quartetto in the third act. In 
the same theatre a new operetta, Die Fledermaus, by 
Johann Strauss, pleased but little, the music not being 
piquant enough, and the libretto again as bad as the former 
ones. 

The Comic Opera seems to prosper under the zealous 
efforts of the new direction. For the first time the public was 
attracted bya really fine voice, fresh and sympathetic. It 
is the tenor, Herr Riese, from the Hoftheater in Dresden, 
who sings with taste, and, as Lionel and Stradella, gave a 
new charm to two worn operas. Also the début of a young 
and modest singer, Fri. Will, as Gabriele (Nachtlager), 
was encouraging. Likewise the representation of Mozart’s 
Hochzeit des Figaro—that touch-stone of well-directed 
ensemble-playing—was on the whole of a respectable kind. 
In truth, the hewse in its present state, the stage not too 
large, the interior light and gay-coloured, chorus and 
orchestra well guided, is fit for the representation of similar 
operas. 

The Hofoper is in full preparation of Aida, and there 
is no doubt that the opera will make a great impression. 
Before singing in the Comic Opera, Herr Riese sang twice 
in the Hofoper, and it is hoped that he will become a 
member of that institute ; the house wants such a strong 
voice, strong in all the parts. Herr Riese performed 
Eleazar and Arnold, and was received with uncommon 
marks of approbation. He is the Huon we want—the 
long-missed “ Heldentenor.” In giving the monthly list 
of the operas it is necessary to remark that the programme 
was often a forced choice, some members being ill, others 
having their usual leave of absence, so that it was often 
difficult to perform at all, in spite of so large a list of 
valuable singers as those of our opera. Operas performed 
since the 12th of March :—Nordstern (six times), Oberon, 
Lohengrin, Faust (twice), Fiidin, Zauberflote, Tell, 
Norma, Mignon, Afrikanerin, -Stumme von Portici, 

. Rienzi, Don Fuan. 


Correspondence. 


—_o—_ 
To the Editor of Ti& MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—In the very interesting and instructive paper by Mr. Cusins 
on ‘‘ Messiah: an Examination of the Original and of some Con- 
temporary MSS.,” in the April number of your paper, before 
giving the metronome tempos of Sir George Smart and Horseley, 
the able writer states, on page 49, ‘‘ Zhe tempi of Sir George 
Smart, marked with an asterisk, are brisker than any published 
metronome tunes I have met with.” Now, by comparing these 
below, it will be seen that Mr. Best, in his edition of the Messiah 
ronete’s) has marked several of these faster even than Sir G. 

mart.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A CouNTRY PROFESSOR. 


SIR G. SMART. 
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PRAESLB: 


And he shall purify 
O Thou that tellest 
And lo! the Angel 
His yoke is easy ... 
Behold and see ... 
But thou didst not 
Hallelujah... es 
O Death, where is 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
EXAMINATION IN MUSIC. 
OxrorD, April 22. 
The following gentlemen have satisfied the Examiners for the 
degree of Doctor in Music :— 


Abram, John, New College (and St. Leonard’s-on-Sea). 
Bridge, J. Fredk., Queen’s College (and Manchester Cathedral). 


The following gentlemen have satisfied the Examiners for the 
degree of Bachelor in Music :— 


*Bradbury, Charles, New College (and Hull). 

*Brooksbank, Hugh, New College (and Peterborough). 
"Gregory, Geo. Herbert, New College (and Melrose, N.B.). 
*Hancock, Charles, Magd. Hall (and Windsor). 

Higgs, James, New College (and Torrington Square, London). 
*Mann, Arthur H., New College (and Tettenhall, Wolverhamp- 


on), ; 
*Miiller, Fredk. R., Exeter College (and Hull). 
*Pinney, William, Exeter College (and Ramsgate). 
*Simms, Arthur, New College (and Alderley Edge, Manchester). 
Tendall, George F., St. Mary Hall (and Wickham, Newbury). 
*Wale, William H., Magd. Hall (and Leicester). 
*Wood, Daniel J., New College (and Boston, Lincolnshire). 
Those gentlemen marked * were admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor in Music on Thursday, April 23. 
The Examiners were—Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Professor 
~ Music; C. W. Corfe, Mus. Doc., Choragus ; E. G. Monk, Mus. 
ioc. 








Rebiews. 


—e— 


St. Fohn the Baptist, Oratorio. The Text selected from Holy Writ 
by E. G, Monk ; the Music by G. A. MACFARREN. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

THERE is probably no task to which a musician can address him- 

self, the successful completion of which presents so many difficulties, 

as the composition of an oratorio ; and yet there are few, if we may 
judge from recent musical publications in this country, by which 
composers are more attracted. During the last twelve months we 
have had occasion to notice in these columns, in more or less detail, 

Mr. Sullivan's Light of the World, Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Raising of 

Lazarus, Mr. H. Hiles’s Patriarchs, Sir Frederick Ouseley's Hagar, 

Mr. Henry Smart's Yacod; and we have now before us another 

work of the same class, which possesses peculiar features of interest, 

and which we propose to notice in some little detail. 

To speak first of the libretto of the present oratorio—it is well 
laid out, both as regards the distribution of the music and the 
selection of words. It is divided into two parts, the first consisting 
of ten and the second of fourteen numbers. The whole oratorio is 
thus of a very reasonable length, occupying less than two hours and 
a half in performance. The first part treats of the preaching of 
John in the wilderness, and his baptism of our Lord. The apposite- 
ness of concluding the first part with a portion of the old version of 
the rogth Psalm is not very clear; but we are by no means dis- 
posed to quarrel with it, seeing that it has given Mr. Macfarren 
opportunity for one of the best choruses in the whole work. Of 
this, however, we will speak presently. The second part of the 
oratorio is occupied with John's reproof of Herod, the birthday 
feast of the latter, the dancing of Herodias’s daughter—when, as an 
old divine quaintly says, ‘‘she danced the Baptist’s head off”—and 
the imprisonment and death of John, 

There is probably no living English musician who is in most respects 
so well qualified as Mr. Macfarren, for the treatment of such a libretto 
as that of the present oratorio, Not onlyhas long experience in nearly 
every branch of composition given him complete mastery of all the 
technical resources of his art, but his power of dramatic characteriza- 
tion has served him in good stead, especially in the second part 
where the characters of the ascetic “‘ preacher of righteousness ” and 
the luxurious and effeminate ssoeueel are most happily contrasted. 
The contrapuntal and fugal writing also is most excellent, and the 
instrumentation is masterly. And yet, while fully acknowledging 
the undoubtedly great merit of the work, honesty compels us to 
say that we cannot unreservedly endorse the wholesale eulogy of some 
ofitscritics. Its weak point, to our thinking, isa certain dryness of 
melody; which, however, it should be added, is less perceptible in 
the second than in the first part of the oratorio. This, of course 
is not a thing for which the composer must be held responsible. 
The power of inventing pleasing and striking melody is a natural 
gift—an endowment from above; and a man can no more obtain 
that power by mere study, however conscientious, than by taking 
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thought he can add one cubit to his stature. This want of charm in 


the Baptist just to miss being a masterpiece of the highest order ; in 
everything else we have little but unqualified praise for it. 
The overture which commences the work is, to quote the 


author's preface, ‘‘intended asa prologue, to suggest the state of | best part of the oratorio. The chorus o 
(No. 13), ‘‘O king, live for ever !” is a genuine piece of bold cha- 
racteristic music, which is of real interest, and 
precisely in the more dramatic parts of the work that Mr. Macfarren is 
most successful. This whole chorus is most brilliant and spirited, 
and admirably scored. No less striking, and even more piquant 
and original, is the following number—also a chorus for male 
voices—‘‘ Lo, the daughter of Herodias cometh in ; she danceth.” 


expectancy that preceded the Advent. The sounding of the ram's 
horn, or silver trumpet, that announces the new year, may be sup- 
posed to have been an intended greeting for the Messiah ; the con- 
stant and eager longing of the Hebrew people rose almost to 
impatience, and its protraction is intended to be figured in the 
evasion of a perfect cadence throughout the piece.” ‘This idea is 
most skilfully carried out through the movement, in which, however, 
we find the treatment and the instrumentation more interesting than 
the subjects, 
The opening chorus, ‘‘ Behold, I will send my messenger,” begins 
with a broad and majestic introduction, followed by a cleverly 
treated fugue on the words ‘‘And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children.” An effective point is made by the sudden 
introduction of a gaara on the last word of the phrase “‘ lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse ;" but we confess that we can- 
not see the meaning, or feel the appropriateness of concluding the 
chorus by repetitions of the word ‘‘ Behold!” After a recitative 
for the Narrator, ‘‘In those days came John the Baptist,” we come 
to John’s first song, ‘ Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” Here we find a good illustration both of the composer’s 
strength and weakness. ‘The piece is full of dramatic power and 
truth of expression ; but, excepting the phrase on the words ‘‘ Bring 
forth therefore fruits meet for repentance,” there is hardly a subject 
in it which dwells in the memory, or which, considered merely as 
music and apart from its surroundings, produces much impression. 
The following Dialogue (No. 5) between the people and the 
Baptist is happily conceived and well carried out ; and the song for 
John which succeeds, ‘‘I indeed baptize you with water,” is decidedly 
more interesting than the preceding one. Another recitative, 
narrating the baptism of our Lord, leads to a chorus for female 
voices, ‘‘This is my beloved Son,” the instrumentation of which, 
with muted violins and harp, bears a curious though doubtless 
accidental resemblance to some of Wagner's scoring. A rather 
uninteresting contralto song, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
follows ; and we then reach the finale of Part I., and one of the best 
—in some respects perhaps ¢he best movement of the whole work. 
This is the chorus ‘‘My soul, praise the Lord.” Mr. Macfarren 
has taken for his subject Dr. Croft’s psalm-tune commonly known as 
Hanover.” This is first given out as a plain choral by the 
unaccompanied voices, and then treated fugally with great ingenuity. 
While the first two lines of the tune are taken as the subject of the 
fugue, now in their ordinary shape and now by inversion, the brass 
instruments in augmentation announce the whole choral, line by line, 
to the accompaniment of most clever counterpoints for the chorus ; 
and this effect is so skilfully managed that the whole flow of the 
music seems perfectly natural, and no one who merely listened to 
it would have any idea of the amount of contrivance involved in its 
composition. It is a real example of the ars telare artem, and is 
far superior to anything that has gone before it. 
The second part of the oratorio we like as a whole much better 
than the first. It begins with a long and dramatically conceived 
duet for Herod and John, in the course of which a passage occurs 
which raises some curious speculations as to musical coincidences of 
thought, We refer to the phrase of the Baptist at the words “It 
is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” This phrase 
furnishes the key to what follows ; for it is needless to remind our 
readers that it was John’s rebuke of Herod's adultery which in- 
spired the hatred of Herodias, and so directly brought about the 
Baptist’s murder. Now the interesting point about this -musical 
phrase is, that Mr. Macfarren has employed it in precisely the 
same way in which Wagner in his later operas (especially in the 
‘*Nibelungen” dramas) uses musical phrases for the purpose of 
dramatic suggestion. Thus on page 509 of the present work, in the 
recitative, after the words ‘‘ for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip's 
wife ; for he had married her,” the striking ecclesiastical melody of 
John’s words, “It is not lawful for thee,” &c., is given to the 
orchestra. Again, when Herodias’s daughter goes out to take 
counsel with her mother, the chorus says, ‘‘ What will she ask?” 
and the orchéstra immediately repeats the same phrase, thus re- 
minding the hearer of the cause of the hatred of Herodias. This 
is precisély the method which Wagner adopts with such striking 
effect ; and it is worthy of notice—not at all in dis; 
Mr. Macfarren, because, owing to his blindness (in which every one 
will sincerely sympathise with him), it is physically impossible that 
he can have examined Wagner's later scores, which have only been 
recently published—but because it is most interesting to see how 


C respects be little in common, should have been independently led 
the melody is, it seems to us, the one thing which causes S¢. Yohn | by their musical instincts to the same results. 


gement of 





The duet to which we have referred is followed by a short 


narrative recitative, which introduces us to Herod’s birthday feast, 
and here we come to what we think wpe coany the finest and 


Nobles, for male voices, 


great effect. It is 


Here a task of real difficulty presented itself to the composer. 
It was a most delicate thing to introduce dance-music into an 


oratorio without producing a feeling of incongruity, if not of 


frivolity. Of the skill and tact with which Mr. Macfarren has 


acquitted himself of this task it is impossible to speak too highly. 


He explains in his preface by what means he has endeavoured 
to do it: ‘by the avoidance of all familiar forms of dance- 
music, and the employment of scales in use among Eastern 
nations—that with two augmented seconds, for instance, and that 
without the fourth and seventh degrees of our diatonic series—and 
by the introduction of some fragments of genuine Oriental melody.” 
The composer in scoring this chorus has even ventured to use 
the tambourine and triangle— probably for the first time in an oratorio 
—and nevertheless no inharmonious feeling is produced. After 
Herod's rash promise comes a song for Salome, ‘‘I rejoice in my 
youth,” a bravura for soprano which we confess does not much 
attract us; then a dramatic number, ‘‘She goeth forth,” in which 
Salome asks for the head of the Baptist. e song for Herod, 
“ Alas, my daughter,” is rather dramatically than musically interest- 
ing; but the following chorus of Nobles, ‘‘Lo, the wrath of the king,” 
is most admirable. Yonn's last song, ‘‘A man can receive nothing,” 
is in parts somewhat dry, but admirably accompanied, an important 
organ ig rap being, if our memory serves us rightly, a prominent 
feature in the score. In the recitative (No. 22) ‘‘ The executioner 
went and beheaded John,” the phrase ‘‘It isnot lawful forthee,” above 
referred to, recurs for the last time at the words ‘‘and the damsel 
gave it to her mother.”” The unaccompanied quartett ‘‘ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,”’ is a smooth and 
melodious piece of part-writing which, when well sung, is sure of its 
effect. The final chorus, ‘ t went ye out into the wilderness for 
to see?” is, wecannot but think, the weakest of all the choral numbers 
of the work. It isin four movements, each ina different key—the first 
in C minor, the second in G, the third in E, and the last in C major. 
The effect of the whole is patchy ; there is a want of unity about it ; 
and the final fugue, ‘‘ He was a burning and a shining light,” though 
containing clever writing, is by no means, in our humble opinion, 
equal to the two fugues in the first part of the work. 

On the whole we consider St. John the Baptist decidedly one of the 
best of modern English oratorios. It is an unequal work, and we 
have not scrupled honestly to express our opinion on those parts of 
it which we consider inferior ; it is nevertheless, taken altogether, a 
work of which its composer may be proud, and which will, we think, 
advance his well-earned reputation. We ought to add that the 
vocal score before us is most beautifully printed, in a convenient 
octavo size, and issued at a price which ought to insure it alarge sale. 


Manfred, Dramatic Poem. By Lord BYRON; with Music by 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op. 115. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 


THE first edition of this magnificent work with English words is a 
valuable addition to our store of concert-music. to this time it 
has only been published with a German text, and has therefore 
remained.all but entirely unknown in this country. The overture, 
indeed, has been repeatedly performed at the Crystal Palace, and 
(if our memory serves us) has also been given at the Philharmonic 
Concerts ; but much of the charming incidental music, some of which 
we consider even superior to the overture, has not yet, so far as we 
know, obtained a hearing. There are two points about the present 
edition to be noticed. In the first place, Schumann wrote his music, 
not for Lord Byron’s original poem, but for a German translation 
with some abridgments of the same—a translation, it is only fair to 
add, most excellently and faithfully done.~ But in readapting the 
English text some slight modifications were rendered necessary by 
the exigencies of the music, as the translation varied occasionally 
in metre from the original. ‘The needful changes have been made 
with excellent taste and discretion, we understand by Mr. C. A. 
Barry, though that gentleman’s name does not appear on the 
title. The other point to be mentioned is the pianoforte adaptation, 
which is exceedingly clever. The music is so complex im many 





two thinkers, between whom, we imagine, there would in many 


places that a reproduction of the full score for two hands would be 
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almost impossible. A somewhat novel system of simplification has 
been adopted. _Instead of attempting to realise the whole effect, a 
selection is boldly made of the leading features, subsidiary points 
being altogether omitted. Much is of course sacrificed by this 
process, but quite sufficient remains to give a very good general 
idea of the music, and the arrangement is easy enough to be within 
the reach of any player of ordinary attainments. An analysis of the 
music itself must be deferred to another occasion ; meanwhile we 
can heartily recommend the work to our readers, and feel sure that 
they will thank us for introducing it to their notice. 





The Birthday Festival. Ode for Solo Voices, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. The Poetry by FRANK CURZON; the Music by 
WILLIAM Spark, Mus. Doc. London : Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co. 


FRoM a note prefixed to this cantata, we learn that it was ‘‘com- 
posed for the celebration of the coming of age of the Right 
Honourable the Earl de Grey, Son and Heir of the most Noble the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Ripon.” This announcement at once 
disarms serious criticism, and indeed obviates its necessity, because 
works written for special occasions are almost invariably below their 
authors’ average. In the present case, Dr. Spark would need to 
have been a very Handel to do anything great with such a text as 
that which has been furnished him. It is easy to imagine his dismay 
at having to set to music such couplets as the following :— 


‘‘ Guard all that’s holy 
Which comes from the Past ; 
The lordly and lowly 
Should both bid it last. 


* The wise and the truthful 
Are hallowed by time; 
Our land, great when youthful, 
Is great ia its prime.” 


It is true that a wit has said, ‘‘ When once you have decided on 
your sermon, ‘Mesopotamia and Asia, Pontus and Bithynia’ will 
do just as ‘well for a text as anything else ;" but in musical compo- 
sition the inspiration can hardly be uninfluenced by the ag of 
the words to be set ; and on the present occasion poor Dr. Spark 
has certainly had nothing in the poem to inspire him. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at if the music is of no special interest or 
value. It is smooth and flowing, pleasing, though not strikingly 
original in its melodies, and very easy to sing. Having said this much 
about it, there really remains very little else to say, except to express 
our sympathy with the composer in having had to write music at all 
to such a poem. We almost wonder that he did not abandon the 
effort in despair, 





SHEET MUSIC, 
INSTRUMENTAL, 


Hochseitsmarsch, von A. LANGERT, Op. 18, Vierhindiges 
Arrangement (Coburg: J. G. Riemann), is a really spirited and 
excellent piece, written in commemoration of the recent royal 
wedding, Originally composed for full orchestra, it is capitall 
arranged for four hands, and is not only the work of a thoroug 
musician, but far superior in originality to the larger number of 
marches. The English and Russian National Anthems are worked 
into the coda with good effect. 

The United Anthems, arranged for the Pianoforte by MyLes B. 
Foster (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), is a title which naturally 
excited our curiosity. On examining the piece we found that the 
anthems were ‘united’ in a very singular manner—a distorted 
version of ‘God save the Queen” being used as an accompaniment 
tothe Russian Hymn. The result issomething fearful ; and we only 
hope that the union of the newly-married pair will be happier than 
that of the anthems in the present arrangement, as otherwise they 
will most emphatically have what the Americans call a ‘‘ bad time.’ 

Romanza for the Pianoforte, by CHARLES HENRY SHEPHERD 
(Augener & Co.), is hardly, we think, rightly named. It is an 
extensively developed a//egro movement, the subjects of which are 
pleasing and the treatment very good, the middle portion of it being 
particularly excellent. A “romance,” however, is somewhat 
similar to a ‘‘song without words,” and to this the present piece 
bears no resemblance, it having more affinity with a minuet. There 
is one harmonic point which we think Mr. Shepherd would do well 
to reconsider—in the first bar of the second line of page 4, where 
the E flat just before the E natural in the following bar produces an 
effect which we find the reverse of pleasant. ith this exception 
we like the piece well. 


Three Minuets for the Piano, by JOHN GLEDHILL (Augener 












& Co.), are very curious. The composer has very good ideas, and 
harmonises thoroughly well ; he appears, however, not to have the 
slightest feeling for rhythm, which in all of these pieces is as unde- 
cided as it can be. To give one example—the third minuet, in Cc 
minor, begins with a six-bar phrase, followed by one of eight bars ; 
then comes a phrase of ten bars, then another of six, and lastly 
one of nine! ‘The trio is quite as uncomfortable, consisting of two 
phrases of eight and one of seven bars. The effect is more novel 
than agreeable. 

Fleur du Matin, Mazurka, by HENRY Louis (London: A. 
Hammond & Co.), is a nice little drawing-room piece, which will be 
useful for teaching. The same composer's Nafolitaine, a Taran- 
tella (same publishers), is much more original, but most awkwardly, 
and in places incorrectly, harmonised. 

The Albertha Valse, by EMILE Rosatr (Hammond & Co.), 
is a very capital piece of dance-music, thoroughly well written and 
fairly original. It is likely to become a favourite. 

Allegretto in F (No. 6 of ‘‘Original Pieces for the Organ”), by 
FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE (Augener & Co.), is one of the 
best pieces we have yet met with from this composer's pen. It is 
both melodious in its subjects and thoroughly well laid out for the 
instrument. - We can heartily recommend it to organists as an intro- 
ductory or middle voluntary. We should add that it is not by any 
means difficult. 

VOCAL, 


Five Songs, with Piano, by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL, Op. 12; Five 
Songs, by the same, Op. 13 (Offenbach: J. André), are charac- 
terised rather by clever harmonies, and appropriateness in the 
treatment of their texts, than by melodic invention. In this latter 
respect we consider them scarcely equal to some of Herr Roeckel’s 
instrumental pieces, which we have from time to time met with. 
They are, nevertheless, the work of a careful and thoughtful 
musician. 

Toujours, the celebrated melody sung by Misses Bromley and 
Jones in the Folie Musicale, E/dorado (Cramer & Co.), is a pretty 
little tune of no great pretensions, but which, if well sung, would 
doubtless be acceptable at evening parties. 

She's from Cork, Song, by HENRY RussELL (Cramer & Co.), 
is a thoroughly good Irish song, humorous without vulgarity. The 
music, though by no means very original, especially in the opening 
phrase, is spirited ; but the words, which we ought to mention are 
by Mr. Sydney Mostyn, would carry off far worse music than this is. 
We can honestly recommend the song. 

The Black Watch, Patriotic Song, 
composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS fc 
occasional music, of but little value. 

J love him so, Song, by E. W. Kotscnusey (No. 1 of Cramer's 
‘Standard Russian Songs "—Cramer & Co.), is a tasteful little song, 
though of no particular originality. Russian music is sure to be 
inquired for just now ; and the publishers are, doubtless, wise in 
preparing to meet the demand. 

The loved one can ne'er be lost, Song, by A. WARLAMOFF (No. 2 
of Cramer's ‘‘Standard Russian Songs,”— Cramer & Co.), isa very 
pleasing melody, but we should never have imagined it to be Russian 
but for the information on the title-page. Had we seen it without 
a composer’s name attached, we should have supposed it to be 
German. 


Sing and heave the capstan, Nautical Song, by EMILE RosATI 
(A. Secieons & Co.), is a vigorous little song, with a slight tinge 
of the commonplace in it, but which, with lovers of nautical songs, 
will probably find favour. 

A Sea Song, by W. HOWELL ALLCHIN [Novella Ewer, & Co.), 
is a real curiosity. It certainly cannot be called commonplace. The 
words, which are very good, begin— 


written by H. B. FARNIF, 
ramer & Co.), is like most 


“The windows rattle in their frames ; 
Without the wild winds moan.” 


We know that the wind bloweth where it listeth ; and it seems in 
the present instance to have blown Mr, Allchin’s melody and har- 
mony in all directions. We can only hazard a conjecture that the 
music is intended to depict the effects of very gusty weather. 

The auld Ash Tree, by JOHN KINROSS fPeinburgh: Paterson & 
Sons), is a plaintive little Scotch ballad, of much feeling and con- 
siderable originality. We like it greatly. , 

Te Deum and Fubilate, by STEPHEN S. STRATTON (Metzler & 
Co.), is a simple and easy setting of these canticles, which has the 
merit of being less commonplace than many works of this class. 

I will alway give thanks, Anthem, by ROBERT JACKSON 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is a really capital anthem for festival use, 
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It is written for verse and chorus, has much character and plenty of 
variety, and is effective without being too difficult for choirs of 
ordinary ability. 


Concerts, Xe, 


—_——_- 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THERE was again no symphony at the twenty-second concert, but in 
the place of one, Beethoven’s septett was played by all the strings of 
the band ; the parts for clarinet, horn, and bassoon, being assigned 
respectively to Messrs. Papé, Wendland, and Wotton. We protested 
last month against Schubert's octett being subjected to a like treat- 
ment, and have now to do the same with Beethoven's septett, which, 
being more orchestral in design, it must be confessed, suffered less 
from being treated in so exaggerated a manner. Beethoven's septett 
consists of no less than eight movements. It is curious to note that 
Beethoven, who at the outset of his career, following the example of 
Mozart, was wont to compose works like the septett or the serenade 
in as many as eight movements, and in his mid-career generally 
attached himself to the so-called ‘‘ sonata form ” of four movements, 
should in some of his latest quartetts have again reverted to the 
larger number of movements. Though there was no symphony, 
properly so called, at this concert, there was one improperly so 
called, viz., Herr Litolff's ‘‘Concerto-symphonie” (No. 3, in E 
flat) for pianoforte and orchestra. This, in a word, onpetially Celengs 
to the bravura style of pianoforte playing ; more than one national 
Dutch air is introduced in the course of it, and treated with extreme 
brilliancy. Though of no deep interest for musicians, there is much 
about it of a taking character for the general listener. Fora pianist 
of such extraordinary executive powers as Mr. Oscar Beringer— 
who did full justice to it, on this its first hearing here—it provided 
an ample field for display. Another novelty (for the first time in 
England) was the overture to Herr Reinecke’s operetta, An Adven- 
ture of Handel's, or the Power of Song, which struck us as being more 
remarkable for the advanced character of its instrumentation, and 
the clever manner in which the well-known tune ‘‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith” is treated, than for its general effect. The remaining 
orchestral work was Beethoven's overture to Coriolan, given with 
all the spirit that its grandeur demands. The vocalists were Mme. 
Noriny and Mr. Santley. The lady, whom we heard for the first 
time, is apparently a German. She possesses a powerful but uneven 
voice, and was more satisfactory in her rendering, in German, of the 
recitative and aria ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” from Weber's 
Der Freischiitz, than in De Beriot's aria ‘‘ Prendi, prendi,” which 
she gave in Italian. Mr. Santley, who ‘needs no bush,” gave 
with his usual effect an Italian version of the aria ‘‘Der Kriegeslust 
ergeben,”’ from Spohr’s Fessonda, and in English, Mendelssohn's 
song ‘‘ The Shepherd's Lay,” and Hatton's ‘‘ To Anthea.” 

With the exception of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's charmingly 
poetical Fantasie-ouverture, ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” there was no 
purely orchestral work at the twenty-third concert. Vocal music 
predominated. Besides a couple of songs from Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss Katharine Poyntz, the remainder of the 

rogramme was taken up with Brahms's ‘Song of Destiny” 
(Schicksalslied) and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” (Lodgesang), 
Op. 52. A second hearing of Brahms'’s ‘ Song of Destiny” went far 
to confirm the high opinion we expressed of it on its production 
here at a previous concert. The choir having made themselves 
familiar with it, and having ina measure vanquished many of the 
difficulties it presents, the general result was far more satisfactory 
than on their first attempting it ; and being less strange to the 
audience, it seemed toimpress them more, The ‘‘ Hymn of Praise, 
which many think has become too hackneyed for introduction at a 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace, was fairly given, especially 
as concerned the instrumental portion of it. We could not but, 
however, regret that the vocalists should have been allowed to display 
their bad taste by delaying their entry till the close of it; or that, for 
their convenience, Mr. Manns should introduce a pause just at the 
point where the composer's direction ‘‘ Attacca chorus” occurs. Sir 
Michael Costa, with good reason, is less lenient to his singers ; we 
hope on another occasion Mr. Manns will not fail also to prove his 
autocracy. The vocalists were Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Katharine Poyntz, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

There was again too much vocal music—ten songs in all—at the 
twenty-fourth concert. This preponderance of vocal music was in a 
measure due to the presence here | od the first time) of the Swedish 
Ladies’ Quartette, who sang four of their national melodies in a very 
graceful and refined manner, but with scarcely so telling effect as in 
the less extended area of St. James's Hall. No exception, however, 


could be taken to the songs by Schubert, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 





Rubinstein, contributed by Herrand Mme. Noriny. _ Nevertheless, 
one could not but regret that they were not more effectively rendered, 
especially those undertaken by the gentleman. Beethoven's triple 
concerto for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, with orchestra (Op. 
56), finely executed by Mme. Norman-Néruda, Signor Piatti, and 
Mr. C. Hallé, was welcome, but more from the fact that we’ cannot 
recall having heard it in London more than once in the course of 
the last ten years, than for its intrinsic merits—merit it unques- 
tionably has, but to a less degree than is usually found in Beethoven's 
works of the same extent. After playing Schumann's delicious 
“ Abendlied, ” originally written as a pianoforte duet but arranged 
for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment—which, by-the-by, 
Herr Joachim has set for orchestra—Signor Piatti was deser- 
vedly applauded. The symphony was Mendelssohn's in C minor, 
No. 1 (Op. 11). Though published as ‘* No. 1,” this was in fact 
Mendelssohn's thirteenth symphony. Eleven of these, written 
for strings only, still remain in manuscript. As the work of a boy 
of fourteen, it is a wonderful production; but here the wonder 
ceases. Its many reminiscences of Mozart, and its want of indivi- 
duality as compared with that apparent in some of the same 
composer's later symphonies and overtures, cannot but detract much 
from its interest. A very striking passage for clarinet, in the last 
movement, introduced and accompanied by strings pizzicato, goes 
far to atone for much that is wanting. e overtures were that 
from Schumann's ‘‘Overture, Scherzo, and Finale” (Op. 52), and 
that to Berlioz’s opera, Benvenuto Cellint. Schumann's work 
has often been designated as a symphony without a slow move- 
ment. It-is probably to its unlucky title that we owe it, that but 
one movement was given on this occasion ; so seldom has Mr. Manns 
presented a detached movement from a symphony. Though not, 
perhaps, equal as a whole to either of Schumann's four symphonies, 
we could not but regret that the overture was not followed by the 
scherzo and finale which belong to it. To hear it in its entirety, we 
would gladly have sacrificed the Mendelssohn symphony. _Berlioz’s 
overture, though unsatisfactory as a whole, or account of its frag- 
mentary character, abounds with points of the highest interest, 
sounding like a series of experiments in orchestration, each one of 
which seems to surpass the preceding in boldness of invention and 
effect. To students of orchestration, a hearing of this remarkable 
work must have proved as excellent a lesson, as a treat rarely 
accorded. 


Of no less than thirty-one works heard here for the first time, 
during the series of twenty-five concerts now brought to a close, by 
no means the least important was a concerto in A minor, for piano- 
forte and orchestra (Op. 16), by Edvard Grieg, for the first hearing 
of which in England we are indebted to Mr. E. Dannreuther. 
Edvard Grieg, whose name was probably now brought before an 
English public for the first time, was born at Bergen, in Norway, 
in 1843. At an early age he evinced great natural musical talent, 
and was sent to Leipzig, where he studied at the Conservatorium 
for four years. On leaving the Conservatorium, he betook himself 
to Copenhagen, attracted by Gade's presence there. Here he 
remained during four years, drinking in to the full the characteristics 
of Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian people's songs and dances. At 
present he resides in Christiania, fulfilling the duties of conductor 
and professor, and, we hope, also those of composer.. Judging 
from those few of his works which are familiar to us—viz., the con- 
certo in question, his ‘‘ Humoresken” (Op. 6), and his pianoforte 
sonata in E minor (Op. 7)--a singularly pleasing and strikingly 
original work—we should say that it has been stated with truth that 
his compositions bear the stamp of a particular nationality more 
clearly than any man's, except perhaps Chopin's. This concerto, 
which follows the form of those by Mendelssohn and Schumann, is 
as remarkable for the individuality arising from the quaintness and ° 
melodious charm of its leading themes, and its striking harmonic 
combinations, as for the brilliant and effective manner in‘ which it 
is laid out, both for the principal solo instrument and the orchestra. 
Its importance demands a notice to itself in our review columns. 
We defer, therefore, saying more about it at present ; it should be 
added, however, that it was played with the greatest effect by Mr. 
Dannreuther, and seemed so thoroughly to please the audience that 
no doubt he will be called upon to play it again and again. Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony, executed with remarkable spirit, 
Gounod’s overture to Le Médecin malgré lui, and that to Mendels- 
sohn’s Athalie, completed the instrumental selection. . The vocalists 
were Miss Blanche Cole, Mr. E, Lloyd, and Signor Celli. 

The series was as usual supplemented by a concert for the benefit 
of Mr. Manns, which was marked by special points of novelty and 
attraction. The chief feature of novelty was the introduction, for 
the first time in England, of a selection from Schumann's music to 
Manfred, which proved so delightful that we could not but regret 
that it was not given in its entirety. We may surely look forward 
toa complete performance of it during the next winter series of 
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concerts, when we think it will be well, as on the present occasion, 
to dispense with the serviees of a reader, whose absence at a concert 
performance of such a work would certainly be preferable to his 
resence, if one had both music and words before one. And this 
been brought within the range of every one, an English version 
of the week faved recently been published in a cheap form by 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. Another special attraction 
was the presence of M. Gounod, who had been announced to con- 
duct in person his ‘‘Funeral of a Marionette,” a charming little 
orchestral piece of ‘‘ programme” music, which, netwithstanding 
the absence of any explanation of the scenes which it is intended to 
depict, by its tuneful character and the piquancy of its instrumenta- 
tion elicited a unanimous encore. The possession of considerable 
skill was evinced by a young violinist, Herr Peiniger, announced 
as a pupil of Herr Joachim, but from his choice of a modern bravura 
iece—Ernst’s Hungarian Fantasia—we should not have taken him 
or a pupil-of that master. Vocal pieces were contributed by Mme. 
Otto-Alvesleben, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Sterling, and 
Mr. Santley ; the three last-named, with Mr. E. Lloyd, taking part 
in Beethoven's Choral Symphony, with which the concert closed. 





BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


THE series of six concerts given by this society are now over. Four 
of the six new works promised have come to a hearing. These were 
a saltarello, ~~ J. Hamilton Clarke ; an overture, “ Inez de Castro,” 
by Alfred Holmes ; a symphony in E, by G. A. Macfarren ; and 
the scherzo from a symphony, No. 2, by Sir Julius Benedict. The 
defaulters were Sir W. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. A. S. Sullivan. 
It is but due to add that Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's promise of a 
new work was made with the limitation of ‘‘his engagements per- 
mitting,” and that of late he has been suffering from ill-health. 
Such a promise, however, on the part of a composer is tantamount 
to acknowledging that he has not a work in his portfolio which has 
not been heard and which is worth hearing ; we cannot believe this 
of Bennett, whatever he himself may think. To this list of new 
works should be added an overture, ‘‘The Witches’ Frolic,” by 
Henry Gadsby, which we were unforturately prevented hearing, 
and of which we are therefore unable to speak. The symphony by 
G. A. Macfarren, both in its extent and in its musical worth, may 
fairly be spoken of as the most important of these new acquisitions. 
But before speaking of it in detail we should like to hear it a second 
time, when we hope for a more finished performance than that 
accorded by Mr. Mount. It must suffice, therefore, to state here 
that Mr. Macfarren has followed the accepted pattern in the general 
form of his work, but has sought to individualise it by the adoption 
of a serenade—in which a harp accompanies what may be termed the 
vocal melody—for his slow movement, and has introduced a gavotte 
in the place of the regulation minuet or scherzo—a proceeding which, 
though common enough in the suites of former days, is, as far as 
we know, without a precedent in the symphonies of a later date. 
The themes of the first movement (in E minor) are bold and vigo- 
rous, and well contrasted to each other; the finale (in E major), 
which is introduced by an allusion to the opening theme of the first 
movement, is of lighter texture. The serenade and the gavotte 
were the movements which most took the fancy of the audience, 
the latter so much that it was re-demanded and repeated. We look 
forward to hearing Mr. Macfarren's symphony again, but under 
circumstances more favourable to speaking more fully about it. It 
was at the fifth concert that Mr. Macfarren’s new symphony was 
heard ; the remaining instrumental works being Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to Ruy Bias ; Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s Fantasie-ouverture, 
‘* Paradise and the Peri ;” Nicolai’s overture to The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ; a coftcertino in D minor, for violoncello and orchestra, 
by F. A. Kummer ; and a Romance and Presto alla Tarantella, for 
violin and pianoforte, by Berthold Tours. The concertino by 
Kummer—a violoncellist, born towards the close of the last century, 
and of t repute in his day—is a work better calculated to display 
the skill of an executant, than musically interesting as a composition. 
It was finely rendered by Edward Howell. Mr. J. T. Carrodus 
found a like opportunity for display in the Romance and Presto by 
Berthold Tours, which pleased so much as to elicit an encore—Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Miss Rose Hersee, and Mr. Maybrick were the 
vocalists, Miss Franklein was heard in Meyerbeer’s song ‘‘ No no 
caso," from Les Huguenots ; Miss Rose Hersee, in the recitative and 
air ‘At last I am the Sovereign here,” from Balfe’s Rose of Castile 
(clarinet obbligato, Mr. Maycock) ; and Mr. Maybrick contributed 
one of the most nauseously vulgar songs we ever had the ill-fate to 
listen to. 
The new work brought forward at the sixth and last concert~ 
which, in spite of the presence of th2 Duke of Edinburgh, was by 
no means overcrowded —was the scherzo from a second symphony 


instalment of a work, which we hope ere long to hear in its entirety’ 
struck us, on our first hearing, as being of a Mendelssohnian tinge 
and light in character. Perhaps it has not been inaptly character- 
ised by the composer himself as ‘‘ gossiping." To the composer of 
a symphony it must be a great advantage to be accorded opportu- 
nities of hearing his work performed in instalments as he writes it. 
But such performances can only be looked upon as trials rather for 
his especial benefit than for the delectation of his audience. As it 
is impossible for us to say what may have been the effect upon Sir 
Julius Benedict of hearing his scherzo performed for the first time, 
or whether he may think fit to retain it as it is for his symphony 
No. 2, or make alterations in it, or reject it altogether, there seems 
the less call to say more about it at present. English artists were 
more strongly represented at this concert than at any other of the 
series. Besides Mr. J. Francis Barnett's well-written overture to 
A Winter’s Tale—composed for performance at one of this society's 
concerts of the opening season—the brilliant instrumentation of 
which in a measure atones for too many reminiscences of Spohr 
and Mendelssohn, and Mr. A. S. Sullivan's overture ‘‘ Di Ballo” 
(given in lieu of his promised ‘' Notturno,” which, though completed, 
he did not think fit to bring forward), Mr. Walter Bache was heard 
as the exponent of Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor. 

Admirably as he strove to fulfil his share of the task, the general 
result was far from satisfactory, owing to the hesitating manner of 
the conductor, and the consequently coarse accompaniment of the 
band. We could not, therefore, but pity Mr. Bache at having under 
such circumstances undertaken a task which on a former occasion, 
at a concert of his own directed by Mr. Manns, he proved himself 
so thoroughly competent to carry out. The other orchestral works 
were Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony—by no means well ren- 
dered—Glinka’s Russian fantasia ‘‘Kamarinskaja,” and the overture 
to Cherubini’s Amacreon, The vocalists were Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Mr. Santley. The lady was heard in the bravura 
air ‘‘I rejoice in my youth,” from G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio 
St. Fohn the Baptist ; the gentleman in the aria ‘Sulla poppa del 
mio bric,” from Ricci’s opera // Prigione d' Edinburgo; and the two 
together, in the duo ‘Pa-pa,” from Mozart's // Flauto Magico, 
After the experience of two seasons, it cannot be said that this 
society has done much for English composers, or towards advancing 
a taste for orchestral music ; and so poorly have these concerts been 
attended, that it is said the experiment is not likely to be repeated. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE programme of the second concert of the sixty-second season 
of this venerable society was too rich by half. Besides sundry 
detached vocal pieces, it included Spohr’s symphony, ‘‘ Die Weihe 
der Tine ;” Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, No. 5; the 
overture to Schumann's Genoveva ; and the greater part of Mendels- 
sohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The injudicious- 
ness of attempting, at one and the same sitting, Spohr’s longest 
symphony, Beethoven's longest concerto, Schumann's most difficult 
overture, as well as Mendelssohn's music to 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which demands such delicate handling, must be at once 
apparent. The band and the conductor which, after a long re- 
hearsal held on the morning of the same day, could pass such an 
ordeal without many shortcomings would be more than mortal. No 
less fruitless is it in these days to expect an audience to give itself 
up to three hours’ uninterrupted hard listening, as was fully shown 
on the present occasion by the number of those who left the hall 
long before the concert was ended. If it be the desire of the 
directors of the Philharmonic Society to maintain that high standard 
of excellence in performance which has been attained elsewhere, 
they must be careful to shorten their programmes. They seem to 
have forgotten that orchestral concerts are now given under very 
different conditions to those of the old days, when the Philharmonic 
reigned supreme as the only orchestral concert-giving society, Now 
most of their players are engaged all day “ scraping and blowing” 
at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. It is clearly impossible, 
therefore, that they can go through the same amount of work 
satisfactorily at an evening concert that they could formerly, when 
they had next to nothing to do in the day-time. Mlle. Marie Krebs 
came forward as the exponent of Beethoven's concerto, in the place 
of Mme. Viguier, who had been announced to play, but was 
unfortunately prevented by illness from appearing. This young 
lady, Mile. Krebs, was born-at Dresden on the sth Dec., 1851 ; 
both her parents were musical, and attached to the court of the 
King of Saxony—her father, Carl Krebs, as master of the band, and 
her mother, Aloyse Krebs, as a singer at the Royal Opera. Her 
appearance as an infant prodigy at the late Mr. Mellon's concerts at 
Covent Garden, during the years 1864—66, and the stir she then 
made, will be fresh in the memory of most of us. Since that date 
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child, but a finished artist. Though in many points admirable, 
her reading of Beethoven's concerto often lacked the warmth and 
breadth to which Mme. Schumann and Dr, von Biilow have 
accustomed us. It seemed, however, thoroughly to satisfy the 
majority of the audience, who awarded her a double recall. hu- 
mann's fine overture, which has so long been justly a favourite in 
other quarters, that we are surprised that the directors should not 
have felt ashamed to announce it as “for the first time at these 
concerts,” fared the worst of all; and even in Mendelssohn's more 
familiar work Mr. Cusins had some difficulty in keeping his forces 
together, if one may judge from the energy with which he at times 
belaboured the score. Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Antoinette 
Sterling were the vocalists. Miss Ferrari made choice of the 
beautiful air ‘‘ My heart ever faithful,” which has been variously 
ascribed to the great Sebastian, and to his son J. Christian Bach, 
but is as unlike the style of the one as of the other. Reference to 
the preface to the sixteenth volume of Bach’s works, issued by the 
Leipzig ‘‘Bach Gesellschaft,” in which it occurs in the cantata 
Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt, seems to prove incontestably that 
it is the work of the elder Bach, for it is there stated that the original 
parts in Bach's own handwriting still exist in the Thomas-schule in 
Leipzig. The orchestral accompaniment is for an oboe, violin, 
violoncello-piccolo, and continuo; the violoncello theme being 
derived from a ‘‘dramma per musica,” composed by Bach at an 
earlier — for the Duke Christian von Weissenfels, the autograph 
of which is to be found in the Royal Library at Berlin. It was given 
in nice time, and with much feeling and expression. Miss Sterling 
was less fortunate than usual in her choice of Mozart's canzonetta, 
‘*Quando miro,” originally written to German words, but which she 
sang to the Italian version, and with an orchestral accompaniment 
furnished by an unknown hand, and as little suggestive of Mozart's 
instrumentation as could well be. Both ladies rendered excellent 
service in the music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE sixteenth season of these excellent entertainments, which -was 
brought to a brilliant termination on the goth March, has proved 
the most successful on record in regard to attendance, as well as the 
most interesting from a musical point of view. This is mainly to be 
attributed to the presence of Dr. von Biilow during the earlier part of 
the season, and to the number of new works brought forward here 
for the first time, principally at his instigation. Since he took his 
leave of us, it has been Herr Joachim who has been mainly instru- 
mental in keeping the ball rolling to the last. And this was kept up 
to the very last, for all the principal artists (with the exception of 
Dr. von Biilow and Mr. Dannreuther) who had appeared in the 
course of the season, assisted at the concluding concert, which was 
also not without its points of novelty. The instrumental novelties 
were twO movements—Siciliana and ritornello—from a sonata by 
Veracini, for violoncello and pianoforte, and Brahms’s Variations on 
a Theme, in E flat, by Schumann, for two performers on the piano- 
forte. The movements from Veracini’s sonata were grandly played 
by Signor Piatti, Sir Julius Benedict taking the pianoforte accom- 
paniment, which Signor Piatti has arranged from the original figured 
bass. Herr Brahms's variations (Op. 23) upon a beautiful and 
expressive theme by Schumann, which is said to have been his last 
composition, are more sombre than brilliant, but ‘are none the less 
beautiful. They were feelingly rendered by Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
and Mr. Franklin Taylor. Another novel feature was the appear- 
ance for the first time in London of the Swedish Ladies’ Vocal 
Quartette, whose exquisitely refined singing of their national melodies 
appeared to conduce so much to the pleasure of the audience, that 
they may fairly count upon meeting with as much success in England 
as has attended them upon their late extended Continental tour. The 
remainder of the programme consisted ew of works which 
have been made tolerably familiar here. t included Mozart's 
quintett in G minor ; Handel's aria ‘‘Nasce al bosco” r. 
a the andante and variations from Mozart's sonata in F 
major (Mme. Norman-Néruda and Mr. Charles Hallé) ; Schubert's 
impromptu in B flat (Mr. Charles Hallé) ; a selection of Brahtms'’s 
Hungarian Dances (Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann) ; 
and worthily terminated with Bach’s concerto in D minor, for two 
violins, with double quartett accompaniment. 





MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 


PROFESSOR ELLA may fairly be congratulated on the success which 
attended the first matinée of the thirtieth season of the ‘“ Musical 
Union,” which, founded by him in 1845, seems still to enjoy as 
vigorous a vitality as at any period of its existence, and conse- 
quently maintains its high repute. The important part of first 
violin during the present season, we are informed, will be divided 








between Signor Papini and Senor Sarasate; the lementary 
constituents of the quartett renege same as during the last 
two previous seasons—viz., MM, Wiener md violin), van 
Waefelghem (viola), and Lasserre (violoncello)—a sure proof that 
their services have been appreciated, as well as indicative of con- 
tinued excellence in the ensembie. Signor Papini was the leader at 
the first matinée ; the concerted works presented being Mozart's 
uartett in c, No. 6, and Schumann's pianoforte quintett in E flat, 
p. 44. Widely contrasted in style, they were chosen to test 
the several points of excellence of the executants, whd did ample 
justice to both. The impression made by Signor Papini, on this 
is first appearance in England, was in the highest degree favour- 
able. We are inclined to join issue with the Italian critic, quoted 
by Professor Ella, who credited him with ‘‘a marvellous intonation, 
brilliancy, passion, purity of accent and style,” but with the remark 
that he sometimes seemed to lack the breadth of the German school. 
For his solo Signor Papini chose the sonata in D_ minor, has Ww. 
Rust (composed 1795), which, by Mme. Norman-Néruda’s frequent 
performance of it, has of late become tolerably familiar. This 
capital work, in which the influence of Bach is strongly apparent, 
owes its revival to the fact of its having been edited by the late 
F. David, with a pianoforte accompaniment, for which, seeing that 
as a violin solo it is complete in itself, there surely was no call, and 
by the addition of which it certainly is not improved. It was 
rendered with striking effect, but we could not but regret that its 
best movement—a fugue—should have been omitted. Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, who on more than one occasion of his appearance at the 
Crystal Palace has proved himself the possessor of extraordinary 
exécutive ability, was the pianist for the day, appearing here for the 
first time. His deserts, as well as the success he achieved, are alike 
indisputable. We were the more glad to welcome him here, because 
it is too much the fashion of London musical societies to ignore the 
merits of our resident pianists, and to strangers, who often 
prove inferior to them, simply on account of the attraction which a 
new name is supposed to carry along with it. The most important 
of Mr. Beringer's solos was Weber's sonata in D minor, Op. 49, 
which he gave in accordance with Henselt’s edition, with immense 
wer and effect, as well as with admirable of feeling. 
ides doing excellent service in Schumann’s quintett, he con- 
tributed a couple of solos by Raff and Liszt. 





Musical Hotes. 


HERR ERNST PAUER will give at Hanover Square Rooms, 
during the present month, three historical 7 egrereea of pianoforte 
music, in strictly chronological order. e Pein, which are 
already issued, include the names of most of the distinguished com- 

osers for the piano, from Bach, Scarlatti, and Couperin, down to 
Freller, Thalberg, and Liszt. The interest of the concerts will be 
further enhanced by books of critical and analytical remarks on the 
various compositions, 

AT the recent competition for ‘‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship” at the Royal Academy of Music, the successful candidate was 
Master Charlton Templeman Speer, aged fourteen. 

BAcH's Magnificat is to be performed (we believe for the first 
time in London) ‘on the foth inst., by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, at the Assembly Rooms, Stoke Newington, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Richard Payne. 

Mr, FouNTAIN MEEN gave a concert at the same rooms on the 
22nd ult. Th. programme, which we have not space to quote, was 
of more than average excellence. 

PROGRAMMES have been forwarded to us of the last two concerts 
of the Brighton Symphony Society, conducted by Herr L. Stern. 
Among the works have been Beethoven’s symphony in D, 
Mozart inc (No. 10), Haydn in B flat, Schubert in B minor (un- 
finished), and overtures by Cherubini and Julius Rietz. We should, 
however, strongly advise the conductor to abandon the custom of 
dividing the movements of the qgrphoaics by the introduction of 
a song, as the unity of the works is thus entirely destroyed. In 
accordance with an excellent plan, which happily appears to be 
becoming more general, short analyses of the principal instrumental 
pieces, with quotations in music-type, are given in the programmes, 

THE twenty-second concert of the Edgbaston Amateur Musical 
Union took mH on the 2and ult., under, the direction of Mr.:C, J. 
Duchemin. The principal works formed were Ferdinand Ries’s 
symphony in D minor, the io and rondo from Beethoven's 
E flat concerto (piano, Mr. Duchemin), a trio by Kuhlau for two 
flutes and piano, with violoncello gee the overture to 
Stradella, and Beethoven's march from Tarpeja. 
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‘ON the 6th ult. the B 1 Vocal Society gave their third and 
last concert of the season. first part consisted of a selection of 

lees and part-songs, the second part of Sir Sterndale Bennett's 

‘ay Queen. The chorus sang exceedingly well, especially in the 
May Queen. The principals were Miss Dumville [May Queen), 
Miss Mary Grindrod (Queen), Mr. Dumville (Lover), Mr. C. Lovat 
and Mr. William Lister (Robin Hood). Pianoforte, Mr. Grindrod. 
Conductor, Mr. J. G. Wrigley, F.C.O. 


AN interesting summary has been published of the music per- 
formed at St. Peter's. Church, Manchester, of which Mr. B. St. 
J. B. Joule is the honorary organist. It appears that during the 
past year 87 works, including 21 services, have been produced for 
the first time, and go different composers have been represented. 
During the past 21 years, 470 services by 100 composers, and 717 
anthems by 267 composers, have been brought forward—an amount 
of enterprise to which but few parallels could be found. 


THE Cambrian Choral Society gave a performance of Yephtha, 
on 25th March, at Birkenhead, with a full band and chorus of about 
120 performers. The principals were Mme. Billinie Porter, Miss J- 
Bond, Mr. Bywater, and Mr. Brandon. Mme. Porter received 
a hearty reception, and fully supported her reputation as a finished 
artist ; Miss Bond was very successful ; Mr. Bywater’s declama- 
tion was somewhat exaggerated ; Mr, Brandon's singing was ve 
effective. Mr. Argent assisted on the harmonium, and Mr. 
Parry conducted. 


AT the last concert of the Sarum Choral Society, a very successful 
performance of Z/ijahk was given, under the conductor, Mr. W. P. 
Aylward. 


ON the 18th ult., Mr. M. H. Rice gave the third of his present 
series of chamber concerts at Torquay. The programme included 
Schubert's quartett in A minor, Haydn’s quartett in D minor, Mo- 
zart’s piano quartett in G minor, and Prout’s piano quintett in G. 


Mr. BACKHOUSE gave his third and last concert for the season, at 
Bideford (Devon) on the roth April. Mme. Billinie Porter was the solo 
vocalist. She made a good impression, and was encored in nearly 
all she did. Haydn’s toy symphony formed part of the programme, 
and gave the liveliest satisfaction to the audience ; some other instru- 
mental music, glees, duets, &c., were also effectively rendered. 


BELFAST MUSICAL SOCIETY.—With a chorus of 180 voices, an 
orchestra of 50 performers, Miss Blanche Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. James Thomson as conductor, an admirable performance 
of the Creation was given by this Society, on the 27th ult. The 
soloists acquitted themselves with even more than their usual and 
well-known ability ; the choruses were given with great spirit and 

recision ; and the orchestra, led by Mr. R. M. Levey, with Herr’ 

Isner as principal violoncello—and composed for the first time 
entirely of residents in Ireland—showed, by the great delicacy and | 
admirable taste of the accompaniments, the effects of the care! 
bestowed upon them by the conductor. The last concert of the’! 
season will be miscellaneous, including Beethoven's Choral Fantasia, | 
Haydn's ‘‘Surprise,"’ &c. | 

A NEW organ, built by Messrs, Forster and Andrews for Dun-| 

annon Church, was opened on Wednesday, 8th April, by Mr. 

. Osborne Marks, Mus. Bac. Oxon., organist of Armagh Cathedral. | 
The voluntaries were the ‘‘ March of the Israelites " (Costa), an an- | 
dante of Wesley's, and motett (No. 3), by Mozart. j 


Two excellent articles on music in its relation to popular edu- 
cation have recently appeared in the North British Daily Mail. 
They advocate the system of teaching by key-relationship, which we 
- not surprised to find appears to be continually gaining fresh 
allies, 


A General Meeting of the Musical Artists’. Protection Asso- 
ciation was held at the Cambridge Hall, Oxford Street, April 16th. 
This Society has for its objects the prevention of the reduction of 
terms, and the redressing of many grievances now existing in the 
profession, owing to a want of co-operation on the of musical 
men. Letters of approval and support were read from Sir Julius 
Benedict, M. Gounod, Messrs. Kuhe, W. Macfarren, Ws G. 
Cusins, G. Mount, Sig. Schira, Li Calsi, and others. The necessity 
of having a newspaper in conjunction with the Association, was 
entered into and discussed at the meeting. Mr. H. Weist Hill pro- 

sed that a special fund be started for that purpose, heading it 

imself by a donation of £5, Mr. L. Silberberg gave the same 
amount, and many others a guinea each. Mr. J. Horton, the 


Secretary, will be happy to receive donations for the above purpose 
S > Office of the Association, 30, Henrietta Street, "Covent 
en, 


omas as soloists, Mr. F. C. Smythe as organist, | a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN.—The matter to which your letter refers is in 
all probability only a printer’s oversight. In the German edition 
the study is expressly marked as ‘‘nach F. Chopin;" and we should 
imagine that the same note will be appended to the next English 
edition also. 

ViNncIT VERITAS.—We are unable to give you the information 
you seek, but should advise you to apply to some r of brass 
instruments. Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co., of Charing Cross, will 
probably be-able to assist you in the matter. 








All. communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name.and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has now reached 
5,000 fer Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER & GALPIN’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill. 
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CONCERTANTE DUET, 
IN A MAJOR, 
For Harmonium and Piano, by 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
Op. 6, price 12s. 








W. A. MOZART. 
30 Songs, 

With English and German Words, 
Edited by E. PAUER. 
(English Translations by H. STEVENS.) 

Bound, net, 8s. 


R. SCHUMANN. 


ALBUM of 56 Original Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians, 
and Portrait, Edited by E. Paver... ae net 
FOREST SCENES. 9 Original Pieces. Edited by E. Paver. ,, 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


ALBUM OF SONGS. Thirty Songs, with English and German 
Words. Edited 


ited by E. PAVER__... ee es ee net 
MYRTLE WREATH (MYRTHEN). Twenty-six Songs, with 
English and German Words. Edited by E. Paver .. net 


8yo, net, 6s. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF PIANO STUDIES, 
REVISED BY E. PAUER. 


Louis KOEHLER’S STUDIES. 


s. 
I. First Studies, forming a basis of execution .. 5 
= Daily Task for Advanced Pupils, Exercises on Runs through 
all’ Major and Minor Keys, intended for an equal de- 
velopment of both hands, in cee of the usual Scale 





Exercises 5 0 
+, III. New School of Velocity for Practice i jn Brilliant Passage 
Playing .. .. _ First Part 9 © 
» IV. Idem Second Part 9 o 
oh Special Studies for Piano Tuition, progressing from Mode- 
rate Execution ad to — scgasestind First Part 7 6 
» VI. Idem ; s Second Part 7 6 
First Part. Seconp Part. 
Studies, Book V., 7s. 6d. Studies, Book VI., 7s. 6d. 
No. 1, B major. Velocity. No. i B major. Octave Study. 
»» 2 Dmajor. Obbligato, Left » 8 Cmajor. Broken Octaves. 
Hand. » 9 G major. Arpeggios in 
3. F sharp major. Lightness Chords. 
and Fluency. »» 10. Cmajor. Wrist Study. 
me * coe. Legato Runs in +, 1x. Cmajor. Sixths, Legato, 
Thir », 12 C major. Extensions in 
» § A flat. Study for the Shake. Arpeggio. 
re EC major. Chromatic Runs, 
F. KALKBRENNER. 
Twelve Grand Studies oe oe ee oo es eo + 10 0 


A. HENSELT. 


Twelve Grand Characteristic Studies. Op. 2. Revised by E. Pauer 
No. 1, in D minor. Orage, tu ne saurais m’abattre es 
2, in D flat. Pensez un peu a moi, qui ane eae A vous 
3, in B minor. Exauce mes voeux ° 
4, in B flat. Duo. Repos d’Amour 
s5,in C sharp minor. Vie orageuse . 
6, in F sharp major. Si oiseau j’étais, & toi je ‘volerais 
7,in D major. C'est la j jeunesse qui a des ailes dorées 
8, in E flat minor. Tu m’attires, m’entraines, m’engloutis .. 
9, in F major. Jeunesse d’amour, plaisir céleste 
10, in E minor. Comme le ruisseau dans la mer se répand «. 
11, in E flat. Dors-tu, ma vie? .. 
12, in B flat major. Plein de seated de e souvenirs, inquiet, 
hélas! Je coeur me bat x fi 


os 
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FANTASIAS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


OF 


RUSSIAN AIRS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

















CLARE: eeniepnog Russian March secariganaad the pie 4s. da. 
KUHEW WwW. "Caprice sur des Airs Russes ... ove sb i a : 3 
————_ The Russian Hymn. Transcription ... ae ° ; © 
LEE, MAURICE. Le Rossignol. Air Russe. Fantaisie .., 0 30 
Fantasia on Russian Gipsy Songs... .., 0 40 
LISZt, F._ Le Rossi a de A. Alabieff. Arabesque «. 4. 0 ° 

MAYER, CHARLES. Souvenir de la Russie :— 3 
The Blue Eyes, with Variations, in F ids ove a ea 
‘The Scarlet Sarafan, in c ooo ooo oo 0 6 
Rondino Elégant sur un Air Russe, i ina minor oe oo 0 ; © 

Riga. Introduction, Variations, et ime ne sur un Air ’ 
Russe, in A... ee ane Ci ar 
Fantaisie sur Minka, Air Russe, in < ‘ns we! 026 
Smolensk. Fantaisie sur un Air Russe, in % eee a o 2 6 

— Les Murmures dela Moscova. 3 Nocturnes 
Sentimentales :— 
0. 1, in B major .. et os Wie wae Mae «ete 20 
2, in F minor «+. eee aoe eee erry oon wo © 8 6 
majo! 
SM 7, sybxe i carkn des Ulans (Intioducing a Russian “ie 
Gips oo és 

Voss, ra Stanidawe. La Reine de Danse... 3. |. o a : > 
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COTTA’S NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 


WORKS. 
L. van BEETHOVEN. 


Sonatas and other Pieces, For Piano Solo. Five Vols. Edited by £- 


Lebert and H. von Biilow. Vols. I., II., IV., each, net, 7s. ; Vol. 
net, 5s. ; Vol. V., net, gs. 


CLEMENTI. 
Selection of Sonatas and Pieces, Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 
JOS. HAYDN. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. For Piano Solo, Edited by 
S. Lebert. Two Vols., each, net, 3s. 


W. A. MOZART. 


Selection of his Sonatas and smaller Pieces. Vols. I. and II., each, net, 6s- 
Selection of Piano Duets, Vol. III., net, 6s, 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Senos of his Sonatas and other Pieces. For Piano Solo, . Edited by 
ranz Liszt. Two Vols., each, net, 6s. 


Cc. M. v. WEBER. 
Selected Piano Works. Vol I., net, 6s.; Vol. IT., net, 3s. 


Sole Agents for all Musical Works published by Cotta, of Stuttgart— 
AvGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 





Also to be had bound, at 3s. per Vol. extra. 





Dr. SIGISMUND LEBERT and Dr. LOUIS STARK. 


Theoretical and Practical Piano School :— 4s. d. 
Part I. Elementary School. ist Degree .. «. met o 8 o 
Part II. Exercises and Etudes. and Degree... «. met o 8 o 
Part III. Exercises and Etudes. 3rd Degree... ««. met o 8 o 

6 


Part IV, 33 Artistic Etudes, by Liszt, Brahms, etc. ... met © 10 
This Work is to be had at the same price with German or French Text. 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street. 


THREE NEW SONGS 
By J. L. HATTON. 





HOPE :. 3s FANCY .. 3s. THE SNOW-FLAKES .. 3s. 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO. 





NEW MARCHES 


BY 
SCOTSON CLARK. 
THE RUSSIAN MARCH. 





‘(Introducing the Russian Hymn.) oer" 

5. ad, 

1. Pianoforte Solo... ss» ove wee wets tee we 3D 
2. Pianoforte Duet és. Gh. ek, te eee, a 
3. Harmonium Solo aoe ose ove vee eee < wo © 30 
4. Organ ww ooo ove eee oes ove ooo he ee ee 

MARCHE ANGLAISE. 
1. Piano Solo ein hee = Skee tee ae eee ed, Oe ee 
2. Piano Duet oe oe oe one oe ove eee oe . 3 ° 
. Organ ww eee ee oe *. one oes eon ooo 

. Harmonhim Solo ea Na ene eet ee ie ve 
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